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THE EARLY CHURCH IN DELAWARE—TRIALS OF A 
PASTOR. 


REV. CHARLES WHELAN TO BISHOP CARROLL. 


Father Charles Whelan, a Franciscan, had been a chaplain in 
the French Navy during the American Revolution. He did service 
in New York City, in Delaware and in Kentucky. He is buried 
at Bohemia, Maryland, once a centre of Jesuit religious and educa- 
tional activity. 


[From Archives of Baltimore—uncased. | 


MILLCREEK Hunprep [DELAWARE], 

Jan. 14, 1800. 

Right Rev'd Sir:—I suppose you are somewhat surprised that 

I have not wrote to you sooner to inform you of my arrival here, 
or of the prospect I may have of continuing to serve the Catholics 
of this district. This should be the purpose of a letter, or some- 
thing to that purpose. But all this I could not do sooner; not even 
as yet. But my opinion I will give your Reverence to the best of 
my power, and is as follows. Two days after my arrival a certain 
John Dougherty came and made a demand of 654 which he said 
Rev’d Leonard Neal, and Rev'd John Rossiter had borrowed on 
the place. I told him I knew nothing of this matter, and desired 
him to apply to sd. gentlemen for his money and not to me, as 
such things did not regard me: In a few days afterwards Rev'd 
Mr. Rossiter arrived from Philadelphia with orders (as he said) 
from your Reverence to sell off the stock to the amount of sd. debt. 
I told him I had no manner of objection to anything your Reverence 
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had ordered to be done. Consequently he made a valuation of 
the stock, &c., and found there would remain on the plantation 
but 2 plough horses, one of which is blind of an eye; He then 
pressed me exceedingly to take the stock at the valuation if I could 
advance the sd. money. I refused for some time. But well know- 
ing that stock at that season of the year, as also for cash, would 
not sell for one-third of their value: I therefore took a mortguage 
upon the whole stock including sd. two horses, with power to sell 
them at any time, on the refusil of money; But not before they 
said over and over that there was corn and provisions (?) in 
abundance to bring them through the winter, &c., &c. But having 
examined clear into the matter, found but 28 bushels and 3 sacks 
half rotten corn, 5 bushels and half of wheat, and 25 bushels and 
one half of oats, and a few bushels of Irish potatoes. And tho’ I 
take every precaution possible, I fear we shall be obliged to buy 
provinder for the stock in March and April. 

Being quite out of corn and provisions of every kind, I went 
down to Talbot county expecting to secure some money due to me 
there—the price of my mare sold to Rev'd Mr. Beeston—but in 
vain; I borrowed from a friend and bought 40 bushels of Indian 
corn from Mr. Walsh, merchant at Christine, at two Shillings and 
penny per bushel, yesterday at my return home, and hope to send 





for it tomorrow. This is easly buying for a farmer, who ought to 
have something to sell. Well knowing that the stock would not 
defray all charges and reamtburse my money lent, I turned away 
James Nelson who lived with Rev’d Mr. Rossiter at the rate of 45£ 
per year; as knowing if I would engage him at all he would expect 
the whole year’s wages. I tried a little boy at 3 dollars per month 
to attend the stock, &c. I pay 3 shillings per day and maintenance 
for cutting and hawling any fire wood, &c. The house keeper I 
retain as Mr. Rossiter had her at the rate of 15£ 12 shillings per 
year (an excellent woman), but refuses to continue unless I give 
her at least rie bread to eat. Not being accustomed to Indian corn. 
There is an old man left here by Rev'd Mr. Rossiter as object of 
charity, he was an old follower and servant to Rev’d Mr. Manners 
in Bohemia, by name David Vaughan. I was determined to let 
him remain untill your Reverence gave orders concerning this 
matter. As all these charges must come against the stock, &c., as 
see nothing else by which money can be made. There will be cess- 
ment and taxes also road money poor house money to be paid 
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without delay, as they have made a demand of the same already. 
I put them off untill I acquainted your Reverence with the matter. 

Mr. James Donnolly in Bohemia told me yesterday that he 
would supply this plantation with corn and rie, by having an order 
from your Reverence or that of Rev’d Mr. Beeston. I expect you 
will take these whole matters into consideration, and let me know 
how I am to proceed, as these whole regards your Reverence and 
the trustees appointed for that purpose. 

As to the plantation I well know there is nothing to be ex- 
pected by hiring hands in this country whose one man is paid 454 
per year besides boarding, washing, &c., &c. I published it in every 
direction to be given out on the shores, but find they will not take 
half the produce unless found (7) in horses, seed, smith’s bills and 
found in meat drink, &c., &c. So that I think it better to let it lie 
as it is. And the sooner it will be sold the better, for the pro- 
prietors, as also for religion; As taxes, cessment, poor house 
and road money must be paid by the proprietors. And as to religion 
it must suffer by having a priest live in Delaware, and the Catholics 
living 20—30— 40 and 50 miles from this. This mission would 
kill more horses than the plantation could supply. I imagine I am 
at the loss of one already, that is more than I ever expect by this 
plantation, in several years even if I was to remain on it; but only 
expect untill I can make myself safe of my expendures (?) and 
money lent. 

I went round all the Stations, to Wit, these, Mr. Wilcox, West- 
chester, Mr. Genkins, Mr. Arthur O’Neils; and find that they all 
expect Devine Services every month. I told them all that what I 
had received gratis I should give gratis, but found by experience 
that long and fatiguing journeys did [not] come gratis to either 
my horse or my self, but to the contrary very painful and fatiguing. 
I asked the most sensible of them how much they would take for 
going the same distance I had come to them. They said so much, 
I told them, that when they would pay me, the same or equivalent, 
I should come there again, but not other wise. As I had nothing 
else but my labour to support me, and consequently was as unable 
to bestow my time and labour as they themselves were. 

And as to this plantation, I look upon it to be a greater burden 
than a profit. The few I saw of them protested that they would 
strain every nerve to support me if I would come and live among 
them in Pensilvania. As they wanted a priest of their own Country 
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and who could speak to them in their own Country language, &c., 
&c., &c. Now this is my oppinion, that if my meat, drink, washing, 
house, food, &c., was paid for, I could depend for clothes, &c., upon 
them and I would try it at least for one year, and let the plantation 
be let out or sold as may seem good to the trustees. Neither do I 
doubt but there might be a decent and zealous congregation formed 
in Chester County and thereabouts. I see plainly that the great 
impediment by its situation and the supposition of its being suffi- 
cient to support a priest. But as to selling this plantation for either 
6—7—8—9g—10 pounds per acre is out of the question and the 
oppinion of Mr. Wilcox, Stern, Genkins, O'Neil, Fitzpatrick, &c. 
&c., My most kind respects to Rev’d Mr. Beeston and remain with 
cordiality and respect, 
Right Rev'd Sir, 
Most humble and most obedient Servant, 
Cuas. WHELAN. 


COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society of New York 
has issued Vol. VI, Part I of Historical Records and Studies. It 
contains “ Some Catholic Names in the United States Navy List,” 
by Pay Inspector John Furey, U. S. N. (retired). It is a revelation, 
as it shows many the numerous chiefs of the sea who have served 
our Country in its naval service. It relates—of course from Griffin’s 
“Barry’—a brief account of Captain John Barry. The article 
speaks of him thus: 

“ Barry was a man of strong force and well fitted to command. 
He inspired confidence in his officers and men, and they willingly 
showed, on many occasions, that they would stand by him until 
death. He gave his whole life and all his energies to his country; 
he was no courtier, and the glitters of a court had no attractions 
for him; he was a plain unassuming man, but able to hold his 
own in any position in any society. Washington esteemed him as 
a friend, and Lafayette was also an admirer of his sterling qualities 
and of his sturdy unflinching patriotism, that allowed no unpleasant 
incidents to turn him away from what he considered his life duty 
to his country. He was a fine officer, a steadfast friend, a good 
husband and an unostentatious but consistent Catholic. He left an 
unsullied reputation, morally and officially and is worthy of the 
highest and best consideration among the heroes of the Revolution. 


[P. 175.] 
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FATHER STEPHEN T. BADIN TO THE U. S. INDIAN 
COMMISSIONERS, RELATES HIS LABORS AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 


[Archives of Balto.) 


10TH Oct., 1832, PoKAGON VILLAGE, 
St. JoseEpH River, MICHIGAN. 


Gentlemen:—Agreeably to the wishes and request of the Pou- 
towatamy Indians, whom after many applications by them for a 
Catholic missionary, I have been these two years instructing in 
religion and exciting to industry, I am to go to the Treaty-Ground, 
to administer to their spiritual wants, to continue as much as will 
be possible by my presence, my exhortations and the exercises of 
religion, in the bounds of Sobriety and good behaviour, and to 
inspire them with sentiments of peace and amity with the U. S. as 
I have never ceased to do. I intend to call them daily to prayer in 
the morning and evening, as I am wont to do in the Indian village. 
I feel it to be a special duty to bestow my services on those Indians, 
who live at a great distance from my residence, and who have 
repeatedly signified to me their wishes to see the Makateconias or 
Black Gown, as they call the Catholic missionaries. I am equally 
disposed to impart religious instruction to the Americans and to 
the French, on the Lords day & other occasions. 

Being in the 65th year of my age, and the Catholic clergy being 
not incumbered with wives & children, I can have no motive of 
personal interest. All my acquaintances know that I have been 
satisfied for those two years to bestow my services on the tribe of 
the Poutowatamies of St. Joseph’s river, without asking or receiving 
remuneration from them. Still it may be observed that, although 
contented with Indian fare generally, I have yet been obliged to 
spend some moneys of my own, for the commencing of an useful 
establishment, and for supplying the other wants of my co-operators 
as well as my own. Wherefore I am free to assert that I am 
actuated by no selfish motive, and that I wish for nothing more 
cordially than the welfare of my fellow men. 

I intend also to communicate to you, Gentlemen, a project 
which it is conceived will be useful to youth, and especially to 
orphans, to the white and red brethern. I am still ready to con- 
tribute for that purpose both my labours and the other means which 
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may be at my disposal. The sanction and co-operation of the Com- 
missioners of U. S. at this Treaty may afford aid to the furtherance 
of the project alluded to, and which I will do myself the honour 
to present more fully to their consideration. It would be an injury 
done to their hearts and to their patriotism, to question their readi- 
ness to do good to their fellow-men. I flatter myself, moreover, 
that my plan will not be unwelcome to Government, as it will cost 
nothing to the treasury of U. S. 

Although I was born a Frenchman, I am happy in telling you 
that I have American feelings, and that I have breathed more air 
in my adopted, than in my native country, having landed at Phila- 
delphia in March, 1792. As it was once an honour & a privilege 
to be a Roman, so may I now boast of being an American citizen. 
It is indeed gratifying to me that Divine Providence has permitted 
me to see this nation grow, in my days, from the state of infancy 
to that of manhood, and our Government holds a conspicuous place 
in the civil, diplomatic, naval and literary spheres of the new world. 

Conceiving, Gentlemen, that you may have some reasonable 
anxiety to know my private opinion respecting the important affairs 
with which you have been intrusted by our Government, I deem it 
not improper here to tell you that I sincerely believe the contem- 
plated Treaty may be highly beneficial to both parties concerned, 
supposing as I ought, that it will be made and concluded agreeably 
to the principles of eternal justice, and by honourable means, quite 
distinct from tricks and intrigues, unworthy of a great, rich & 
powerful nation, such as you have the honour to represent. 

I have the honour to be with due regards, 

Gentlemen, 
Yr. obt. Hble. Serv't, 


STEPHEN THEODORE BADIN, 
Catholic Miss’y. 


SECOND LETTER OF FATHER BADIN TO THE INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


24TH Oct., 1832, TREATY GROUND. 


Gentlemen:—In order to comply with the promise made in my 
letter of 10th Inst., to communicate to you, who are honoured with 
the functions of Commissioners of U. S. a project conducive to the 
civilization of the Poutowatamy Indians, & consequently beneficial 
to humanity and to many of our fellow-citizens, I will first present 
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you with some general observations, which it is hoped will attract 
your attention and attach your sympathy. 

It is a notorious fact that many thousands of Indians have 
been civilized through the means of religion in North & South 
America, and in many other regions of the Universe by the Jesuits, 
and other Catholic Missionaries. Who has not heard of their learn- 
ing, of their labours and of their success in Paraguay & Peru, in 
Mexico & Canada, in short in all the nations of different climates 
and languages. Their perseverance in the ardous task of civilizing 
the Indians amidst suffering and privations of all sorts, has been 
the theme of the admiration of the most conspicuous writers & 
statesmen, and lately of the illustrious Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
At this very day, the Catholic clergy of Canada have several parishes 
composed altogether of Indians, who have been tamed in becoming 
practical Christians, and whose Congregations are as well organized 
and instructed in religion and morality as any in Christendom. We 
have also in the U. S. the Penobscot Indians, in the State of Maine, 
the Ottaouas of Arbie Croche, in the Michigan Territory, and other 
Indians of Missoury, who have been civilized by the instrumen- 
tality of the Catholic Missionaries. 

It may not be improper here to refer you to the testimony of 
our fellow citizens acquainted with the Poutowatamies of St. 
Joseph's river, who have, within these two years only, become 
proselyte to religion, and at the same time have been prompted to 
plant corn, raise wheat, maul rails, build cabbins, &c. They have 
been equally stimulated to industry, piety and humanity, exhorted 
to abstain from intoxicating liquors, to do justice to all men, to 
pay their debts & be peaceable with their neighbors, & with the 
United States especially during our late conflicts with Black Hawk. 
But it is not for me to tell what ameliorations have taken place 
among my own hearers. I know that much remains to be done, 
and that without God’s blessing, to whom alone all honour & glory 
belong, no real good can be operated by the sole exertions of man. 
You are not to be told, Gentlemen, that it is by impressing on the 
tender minds of youth, sentiments of religion and of Christian 
charity, by making them from conscientious motives, contract habits 
of industry, justice and morality, that they can be made useful men 
and really happy. I hesitate not in declaring that I have found 
among them sensibilities and mental capacities often equal to ours. 
a constant avidity and a great docility to be taught. But allow me 
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to repeat it, without the aid of that religion, which has humanised 
the Gauls and the Saxons, the Angles and the Scotch, the Normans 
& one hundred more of the barbarous nations, I do readily concede 
that effectual civilization of Indians is a task above all the efforts 
which are merely human. This has been recently asserted by 
politicians in the Congress of U. S. Nevertheless, I could not, 
without contradicting the ancient records of history, and especially 
the ecclesiastical annals even of late epochs, and without stifling 
a conviction bottomed on my own experience, I say, I could not 
concede that the religion professed by one-half of Europe and of 
America, and which has converted and humanised our savage 
ancestors, has ceased to possess the energies and means necessary 
to tame in our days the human heart, and repress evil passions. 
There is some ground to hope that my assertion will in a few years 
be, with God’s blessing, sensibly verified to our eyes among the 
Poutowatamies, the Ottaouas, and other tribes of Indians, if the 
Catholic clergy so often & wrongfully designated, continue to 
multiply, and the Government of U. S. whose feelings partake not 
of sectarianism, continue also (as I doubt not it has the will) to 
act according to the spirit of the Constitution, which excludes not 
from its protection the Catholic Manateconia—no more than the 
Protestant parson. 

For the furtherance of the project which I have at heart, and 
to which I will cheerfully co-operate, of educating youth, especially 
the orphan children of Indians & others, it is confidently proposed 
that the Commissioners of U. S. sanction an appropriation of some 
sections of land, taking into consideration that out of the said funds 
sufficient (though modest) buildings are to be erected for keeping 
school, for lodging the orphans and their instructors, and for a 
suitable place of worship. As it is also intended that the Institution 
be maintained mostly by the products of the fields and the labours 
of the family, it is proper to notice that rural implements, blankets 
and clothing are to be procured by the same or other funds. It is 
confidently hoped and believed that the Indians will readily give 
their assent to a sufficient appropriation of their own lands, and that 
you, Gentlemen, will heartily concur in accomplishing an object 
which, as I have already said, may cost nothing to the Treasury 
of the U. S. and will be ever beneficial to a number of our fellow 
creatures. 


Although I own three hundred acres of land almost contiguous 
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to Pokagon Village, let me tell you, Gentlemen, that I am now 
building a house & making other necessary improvements in the 
village itself, in order to afford better opportunities or more con- 
veniency, to the Indians, to be benefited by my residence among 
them. I may naturally wish to secure, to an useful Institution 
raised by my care, the spot on which I have bestowed my own 
money. I crave no favour nor salary from the Indians. Besides 
bestowing freely on them my services, I would be willing to pay 
them, if demanded, for the land I occupy. 

Put yourselves, Gentlemen, in my place, and I confidently rely 
on your reasonable award, and expect your warrant and honorable 
concurrence. 

I have the honour to be with due consideration, 


Gentlemen, 
Your Obt. Hble. Serv’t, 
StepH. THEOD. BapINn, 
Catholic Miss’y. 


THIRD LETTER OF FATHER BADIN TO INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


29TH Oct., 1832. 

Gentlemen:—Before leaving the Treaty Ground, I feel im- 
pelled to express to you my Sentiments respecting the provisions 
made in your Treaty with the Poutowatamy Indians of St. Joseph’s 
tiver for the education of youth. I trust they appreciate as they 
ought this important services. I have only to add that, with God’s 
blessing, I will continue with present and additional co-operators 
in my endeavors to serve usefully the U. S. in contributing my 
mite to humanise the Indians by the united powers of religion and 
education. I purpose also to transmit to Government from time to 
time faithful reports of the results of our labours undertaken solely 
with the view of doing good to our fellow creatures, returning 
always honour & glory to Him for whom all good derives, & to 
Whom I offer up my humble supplications that every desirable bless- 
ing may be bestowed on you & your families. Relying still on 
your further aid, if necessary, to promote the Institution I intend 
to make for the relief of the orphans in general, I offer you my 
thanks for the politeness with which you and the other officers of 
Government have constantly treated me, I have the honour to 
be, &c., &c., 

S. T. Bapin. 
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P.S.—The Public is under obligation to you, Gentlemen, that 
in yr. wisdom you have prevented during the treaty the sale of all 
spiritous liquors, it is confidently hoped that you will still continue 
to act according to the law of this state in this particular & thus 
obviate the bloody consequences which may be apprehended at this 
juncture of time from the untutored Indians. 


REPLY OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


CAMP TIPPECANOE, Oct. 29th, 1832. 
Rev. S. T. BapIN, . 9 3 


Dear Sir:—Whe have received your favour of this date, also 
others of prior dates, from under your hand, which remain un- 
answered—which omission we hope you will attribute solely to our 
interrupted engagements. We are equally solicitous for the educa- 
tion of the Indian youth with yourself, and hope under the per- 
mission of Providence, and with your exertions at least some part 
of this desirable object may be consummated. 


(Signed) J. W. Davis, 
Mark CRUME, 
Commissioners. 


LORD BALTIMORE THE FOUNDER. 


Catholics who believe Maryland was established on Religious 
Liberty, was its abode, that Catholics enjoyed it in common with 
Protestants ought to read Father Hughes’ History of the Society 
of Jesus in North America. The RESEARCHES’ view that Maryland 
was a land of Religious Liberty for Protestants and of Toleration 
only for Catholics and that under “ so-called’’ Catholic Lord Balti- 
more, is beginning to receive acceptance as the true historical view. 
It appears in “ A Brief History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, compiled for use in Catholic schools by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame Namur, published by Schwartz, Kirvan and Fauss, 
of New York.” It states [p. 14], “ Had the first Lord Baltimore 
lived Maryland would undoubtedly have been the American Sanctu- 
ary, but under his son, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, the province 
was simply one of Religious Liberty for Protestants and Toleration 
for Catholics.” 

Almost the very language of the Researcues. The way Lord 
saltimore treated the Jesuits showed he had but little religion or 


faith. 
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GENERAL HENRY LALLAMAND. 


In Holy Trinity Church graveyard, Philadelphia, near to the 
Sixth St. gate is interred General Henry Lallamand who died at 
Bordentown, N. J., Monday, September 16th, 1823, while visiting 
the Count de Survilliers, Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain and 
brother of the great Napoleon, under whom Lallamand had served 
as General of Artillery. 

On October 28th, 1817, he had been married at St. Augustine’s 
Church by Rev. Matthew Carr, O.S.A., to Henrietta Maria Girard, 
niece of Stephen Girard, the “ Mariner and Merchant,” Founder of 
Girard College. Count de Grouchy, General Charles Lallamand 
and other prominent Frenchmen were present. 

At this time an expedition was being organized in Philadelphia 
ostensibly to found a settlement in Texas but, it was charged, really, 
to place Joseph Bonaparte, on the throne of Mexico. 

On September 27th, 1817, William Lee wrote to John Quincy 
Adams giving details of the plan of Generals Lallamand and others 
to invade Mexico and place Joseph Bonaparte on the throne, 
though Joseph was opposed to it. 

On February 22d, 1818, Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia in- 
formed President Monroe of the designs of the brothers Lallamand 
against the Spanish possessions of South America. The French 
Minister at Washington, G. Hyde’ de Neuville, notified the United 
States Government of the movement. 

In the spring of 1818 a company of 200 men, under Gen. Lalla- 
mand, left Philadelphia, landed at Galveston and proceeded up the 
Trinity River. A settlement called ‘Champ d’ Asile” was founded 
but its existence was short; menaced by the Spanish and suffering 
for want of food, the wretched Napoleonic soldiers abandoned their 
settlement and returned to Galveston where they were found by 
Gen. Graham who had been sent by President Monroe to investigate 
the purposes of the expedition. [Am. His. Asso. Report, 1904, 
p. 22.] 

General Henry Lallamand was author of a Treatise on Artillery 
but though Nicholas Biddle could commend the work he refused, 
on January 24th, 1819, to introduce the General to President Mon- 
roe. John C. Calhoun, Senator from South Carolina, on July 21st, 
1821, sent the President a copy of the book. 
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General Lallamand died at Bordentown, New Jersey, September 
16th, 1823. His remains were brought to Philadelphia and in- 
terred at Holy Trinity. The inscription on the tombstone reads: 

“To the Memory of Henry Lallamand, General of Artillery 
under Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte, who departed this life on 
the 16th day of September, 1823, at Bordentown, New Jersey, age 
46 years.” 

On June 30th, 1829, his widow was married to Dr. John Y. 
Clarke at St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, by Rev. Michael 
Hurley, O.S.A. They resided in the Dunlap Mansion, Southeast 
corner Twelfth and Market, now the site of Snellenburg’s Depart- 
ment Store. In that house had, in 1817-1824, lived Joseph Bona- 
parte in whose interest, as was believed, was the expedition to Texas 
led by Mrs. Clarke’s first husband, General Lallamand. 

In that house also had Joseph Bonaparte’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess Zenaide Charlotte Julie, wife of Charles Lucien Bonaparte, her 
cousin, in February, 1824, given birth to a son who was, on Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1824, baptized by Bishop Conwell, to whom was pre- 
sented an amethyst ring, once the property of Cardinal Ximines. 
Where is that ring now? It was not buried with the remains of 
the Bishop after his death, April, 1842, for no trace of it was found 
on the removal of the remains to the vault under the altar of the 
Cathedral, March 16th, 1869. 

How long Mrs. Clarke lived in that house has not been ascer- 
tained, but the furniture was sold by auction September 2gth, 1833. 





‘ 


MARYLAND THREE-FOURTHS “ HERETICS.” 

John Leuger, Secretary in Maryland to Lord Baltimore and 
the manager of his interests in the Province, in 1638 sent to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office or the Inquisition at Rome 
twenty “Cases” or questions on which: he sought decision. He 
asked whether “in a Country (as this is) newly planted where 
there is not any Ecclesiastical discipline established or Provincial 
Synods or Spiritual Court nor the Catholic Religion publicly 
allowed and where of three parts of people in four at least are 
heretics.” [Hughes’ His. S. J. Doc., Pt. I, p. 158.] 

Leuger was a Converted Protestant Minister “introduced or 
shuffled into the Catholic Church,” yet continued for a while filling 
a Protestant pulpit and insidiously indoctrionating his people with 
tenets they did not dream of until he should acquire a subsistence in 
the Catholic Church.” [/bid, Text I, 419.] 
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FATHER BARBELIN. 


“PENN,” the brilliant and accurate writer of “MEN AND 
Tuincs” in the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, July 20, 1097, 
thus wrote of dear Father Felix Joseph Barbelin of Old St. Joseph’s 
chapel, Philadelphia, who died June 9, 1869. The Editor THE 
RESEARCHES was President of the Association which erected this 
“Tablet on the wall’: 

On the front of the old Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph’s, 
off Willing’s alley, there is a tablet with an inscription commemora- 
tive of one of the most unselfish of the many members of the priest- 
hood that have served at the altar of the church. It briefly recites 
in chronological order the chief facts of his birth, career and death. 
Preceding them are these lines, from Ecclesiasticus, “ Beloved of 
God and man, whose memory is a benediction,” and below them 
the injunction of Timothy, “ Let priests who rule well be esteemed 
worthy of double honor.” On an afternoon of leisure, as I hap- 
pened to be strolling through Willing’s Alley, a passing fancy 
moved me to look into the church, for its gates are ever open; 
there was no one to be seen in the silent pews, but as I went out 
again into the yardway, I noticed a venerable woman gazing at 
the tablet with an expression of profoundly loving reverence, as if 
it might have recalled to her some precious memory of her youth. 
I have since been told that it is not uncommon for visitors to exhibit 
the same sort of affectionate interest toward it as she did, and the 
sentiment which caused it to be placed there may not be unworthy 
of further notice as an illustration of a phase of the religious life 
of Philadelphia. St. Joseph’s Church is, and has long been, so 
much surrounded by the activities of a business and financial dis- 
trict that it attracts comparatively little attention from those who 
are not worshippers at its shrine. It is hidden from view, so far as 
main streets are concerned; it must be reached through a narrow 
and obscure one, and its situation in this respect is not unlike some 
of those churches in the old or original city of London that may be 
found, where least expected, among the purlieus of Cheapside. For 
when its site was occupied by the early congregations which humbly 
came together there, it was free of obstruction or of immediate 
environment, and it was only gradually in the course of time that 
it came to be half isolated by the houses and offices which were 
erected on the nearby area. Indeed there might be said of it what 
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Longfellow wrote of the Quakers’ retreat for their unfortunates 
in comparing it with what had been and what it was when he saw it: 


“ Then in the suburbs it stood in the midst of meadows and wood- 
lands ; 

Now the city surrounds it, but still with its gateway and wicket 

Meek in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord-— The poor ye always have with 
you. 


It is true that the walls of St. Joseph’s together with the em- 
bellishments within that symbolize or glorify the faith of its people, 
may not altogether comport with the quaintness of that little home, 
now gone, for the homeless of the Friends; but there is simplicity 
in and about the church, and its atmosphere, and in the democracy 
of its open doors, through which some of the lowliest of sinners 
pass as freely as the proudest and the richest. 

Even to those of us who have no concern whatever in the 
Roman Catholic Church as regards its doctrinal religion, but who 
respect its good men as we do the good men of any and every 
religion, there is something in St. Joseph’s which appeals peculiarly 
to our local human interest. It was there, or on its site, that the 
seed of the Roman Catholic faith in Philadelphia was first regularly 
planted, and it was there that most of the movements, patriotic or 
charitable, which marked the organized career of the members of 
that faith for more than two generations, had their origin. The 
present edifice has been there not quite seventy years. It was pre- 
ceded by a comparatively plain one, but within its walls there 
officiated some of the notable members of the priesthood in America, 
including John Hughes, afterward the most eminent of all the 
bishops on this side of the Atlantic. It was there, too, that Bishop 
Conwell saw the rise of that violent schism over ecclesiastical 
authority which reached its height in the defiance of his administra- 
tive power and which was prolonged for years by the contumacious 
Hogan. At the time when this memorable feud was allayed, there 
appeared at St. Joseph's a young clergyman of singular piety, utterly 
unmingled with worldly ambition and animated by a simple but 
unflagging zeal or the welfare of his church. Abler men had gone 
before him and have since followed him at its altar. But it may 
be doubted whether among them all there has been one whose 
spiritual influence over the people to whom they ministered has 
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entered more deeply and the daily current of their lives, the young 
as well as the old, than his did during a period of more than thirty 
years. It is his name which the inscription that we have made our 
text to-day does honor—the name of Felix Barbelin. 

Father Barbelin was a Frenchman by birth, and to the end of 
his life his speech betrayed the accent of his native land. He was 
born of very pious parents in Lorraine, who had preserved their 
faith amidst the terrors of the French Revolution and Jacobin 
persecution, and who, to escape molestation, would sometimes sing 
the hymns of their service to such Revolutionary tunes as the 
Carmagnole or the Marseillaise. He came to this country when a 
young man, as a fugitive from conscription into the army, and in 
1835, when he was about twenty-seven years old, he was ordained 
at Georgetown, having entered the Society of Jesuits. It had been 
his thought that he would labor among the Indians on the Western 
frontier, as missionaries of that order had long done since the 
time of the Canadian explorations of the Mississippi Valley and 
the Great Lakes. But when recourse was had by the church 
authorities to the policy of sending Jesuits and Frenchmen to St. 
Joseph’s, after the rivalries of the Irish factions in the Conwell- 
Hogan strife, it seems that he was told that “he would find his 
Indians in Philadelphia.” It was thus that he came hither as an 
assistant pastor at a time when the old church edifice back of Will- 
ing’s Alley was still in existence. In 1839, when he was only a 
little more than thirty years old, he was made pastor and one of 
his first acts was to participate in the consecration of the present 
edifice. 

The glory of St. Joseph’s, the glory of the whole church. 
became the supreme joy of his life. All thoughts of self were 
made secondary to that aim. Even among the Protestant families 
then numerous in that part of the city it was admitted that the 
gentle enthusiasm of the young French priest was as pure as it was 
active. He was conspicuous in the promotion among his people 
of the temperance ideas which were fostered throughout the coun- 
try by the celebrated Father Matthew movement, and when the 
Native Americans of 1844 burned or attacked or threatened Roman 
Catholic Churches, St. Joseph’s was entirely spared. Yet Father 
Barbelin had been particularly concerned in encouraging these 
rites and ceremonies which vividly impress the popular imagination. 
He believed in the efficacy of the use of lights, and music, and 
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flowers, and pictorial display, and he welcomed, so far as the 
resources of his congregation would permit, the enrichment of its 
sanctuary with the work of the painter and the sculptor. Thus one 
of the artists who illumined it with his brush was the once noted 
Signor Monachesi. 

One reason for the general favor or respect which he came to 
enjoy in the eastern or southeastern part of the city was that he 
abstained from the discussion of contentious questions outside of 
his church. He gave no unnecessary offence by attempting to 
settle political problems in the spirit of a scold or a meddler. His 
spiritual employment as a priest occupied all his time, and was 
especially given to the service of the young. Perhaps no other 
member of the priesthood in Philadelphia has surpassed him in 
the popularity which came to him among children. It was thought 
that perhaps his natural impulses did not so much account for his 
interest in them as his paternal sense of religious duty. He played 
with them, sang with them, devised shows and festivals for them, 
took them on excursions, and made Easter and Christmas such 
occasions of scenic or dramatic representations as they would be 
likely to remember for the rest of their lives. At that time people 
of all denominations would visit St. Joseph’s to witness the spec- 
tacular tableaux of the Nativity or of the Resurrection. 

Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly in her tenderly sympathetic account 
of Father Barbelin’s career, gives many incidents which illustrate 
the genuine affection in which he was held, and Joseph R. Chandler, 
who became a Roman Catholic after he had passed the meridian 
of his life, left on record a touching tribute to his unselfishness 
and purity. He would wear patched underclothes in order that 
he might give raiment to the poor; his hands were stretched out 
to blacks as freely as to whites; he went out on the streets to give 
solace to the lowliest wanderers in poverty, and his toils were 
carried far into the night even when old age had brought him 
suffering and made him very frail. When he was seen on the 
streets, even men of the world would salute him with profound 
respect or say as he passed by, “ There goes good old Father Bar- 
belin,” and Protestants who knew him well would often raise their 
hats to him. Miss Donnelly says: “ We have all heard of the 
lost child who could not yet fully lisp its family name and who was 
safely returned to her distracted parents (at a time when we had 
no telegraphs, telephones and trained police) by replying to the 
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question, ‘ Whom do you know?’ ‘I know Father Barbelin,’” and 
of the little girl who could not write but who carried on the pre- 
tence of scribbling and then asked how to spell “ Barbelin,” to 
denote what the subject matter of her letter would have been if 
she had known how to write. His birthday—St. Felix’s day—was 
an occasion for voluntary commemoration on the part of his people, 
and it was said that there was no house within his parish, whether 
inhabited by rich or poor of any creed, which he had not at some 
time or another entered on an errand of friendship or of mercy. 
Among the clergymen of other faiths in the Fifth Ward region— 
men like Albert Barnes, of the First Presbyterian, and Dr. Brainerd, 
of the old Pine Street Church, and Dr. J. Wheaton Smith, of the 
Spruce Street Baptist Church, and Dr. Newton, of St. Paul’s 
Episcopalian—he was usually regarded with a sort of personal good 
will not often accorded by them to other pastors of Roman Catholic 
Churches. Although he was only a little more than sixty years old 
when he died, his personal aspect was much more venerable than 
his years. When he passed away he had worn himself out in the 
labor of charity and devotion. The funeral procession which fol- 
lowed his body to the grave in the summer of 1869 was very long; 
in it was a multitude of children, and almost wherever it passed, 
men and women were seen with tears in their eyes or exhibiting 
other marks of unaffected sorrow. 

The tablet on the wall of the old church is indeed a reminder 
of a simple life truly devoted to humanity. 

PENN. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED 


OR 
““GRIFFIN’S PILLORY” 


“It isn’t so much the ignorance of mankind that makes them 
ridiculous as the knowing so many things that ain’t so.” [Josh 
Billings. | 

The Secretary of the Catholic Encyclopedia Company wrote 
that Volume X had been sent me. He desired copies of “ notices” 
the RESEARCHES had given the previous volumes. I had not pub- 
lished any of the “ notices’—ready made and sent all papers—nor 
had I given any special concern to the work, save that occasionally 
I had looked at a few articles and not always read to my enlighten- 
ment but sometimes to my amusement. Articles on subjects I 
knew nothing about seemed “wondrous wise.” Those I knew 
something of never seemed of any account historically. So I gen- 
erally was unconcerned about the publication. However, as my 
opinion was sought, the following Sunday morning, after Mass, 
and while waiting for dinner I thought I would spend the time 
over Volume X, as I have got beyond reading Sunday papers. I 
usually open a book at the back pages instead of the front so as to 
get the “ live-ever-happy-afterwards” flavor. So opening at “ New” 
I ought tp have got something new—new information. So I did 
but it amused rather than enlightened me. Here are some of the 
statements made by this great Catholic publication in the articles 
on Bishop NEUMANN, THE Diocese or NEWARK, and on NEw 
Jersey. Oh! I had a morning of rare enjoyment. Read, learn 
and be happy: 

The article on Bishop NEUMANN says, “ At his consecration 
(1852) there were but two parochial schools in Philadelphia; at 
his death, eight years later, there was nearly one hundred.” 

In 1852 I attended the parochial schools of St. Mary’s and 
St. Joseph’s. There were in that year also schools at St. Philip’s, 
St. John’s, St. Michael’s, St. Augustine’s, St. Peter’s and St. Francis. 

The Directory of 1852 says: “ Parochial Free Schools are 
established in most of the parishes in the City of Philadelphia and 
in many of the country parishes. Attached to St. Joseph’s Church, 
Philadelphia, is a parish school for boys in which are taught all 
the branches of a plain English education. A school for adults 
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is also kept during the winter evenings in the basement of the 
same church. Connected with St. Peter’s German Church in Phila- 
delphia are day schools for boys and for girls, the former of which 
is under the care of the Redemptorists and the latter under the 
Sisters of Notre Dame.” 

Bishop Neumann did not come to Philadelphia until March, 
1852. Then he found “free schools in most of the parishes in 
the City.” 

It is also an error to say that there were “ nearly one hundred 
schools” in 1860 when Bishop Neumann died. There were but 
fifty-nine when the late Archbishop Ryan came in 1884—twenty- 
four years after Bishop Neumann died. There are 141 now (I9QII). 

There was no school at Bishop Newmann’s Cathedral when 
he died. 

“In five years Bishop Neumann erected 50 churches and com- 
pleted the exterior of the Cathedral.” 

He did better than that. In 1852 there were just 100 churches 
and chapels in the Diocese. In 1860—he died January 5th—there 
were “churches built and building” (157); “churches now being 
erected” (g) and chapel (7), a total of 173. So there was an 
increase of 73 in churches and “ chapels.” In 1852 there were Io1 
priests. 1860 the number was 152. The Catholic population in 
1852 was 170,000 and in 1860 was put down as 200,000. 


DIOCESE OF NEWARK. 


The article on the DiocesE or NEwark, New Jersey, states: 
“ As early as 1672 the records show that there were Catholics at 
Woodbridge and at Elizabethtown, the capital of East Jersey and 
the Jesuit Fathers Harvey and Gage, Governor Dongan’s chaplains 
in New York, visited them. Other priests came later.” 

There may have been persons at those places who had Catholic 
names but if they were really Catholics by faith they could not 
have been visited in 1672 by the Jesuits named or any others for 
that matter. Dongan was not Governor of New York until ten 
years later. The Fathers named were not in New York or else- 
where in America in 1672 and not until they came in Dongan’s 
time. It was a good many years “ later” before Catholics “ came” 
there or in Northern New Jersey. There is no record showing 
these or other Jesuits visited any place in New Jersey except, prob- 
ably, Burlington, where John Tatham lived. 
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WILLIAM DOUGLASS. 

The same article asserts: 

“William Douglass, elected from Bergen, was excluded from 
the first General Assembly held at Elizabethtown, 26 May, 1668, 
because he was a Catholic. Two years later he was arrested and 
banished to New England as ‘a troublesome person.’ The whole 
atmosphere was intensely anti-Catholic.” 

Douglass was not excluded from the Assembly of 1668 because 
he was not elected until 1680. It was May 2d when a return was 
made that he and Hans Diedewicke had been elected to serve in 
the Assembly to meet on June 2d, 1680. When it met the Assembly 
took action and excluded Douglass. On June roth, 1680, “ Isaac 
Whitehead, Clerke of Deputies,” made the following report to the 
Governor: 

Honrd. Sir:—The Dep[uties] finding occasion to purge them- 
selves of such a member as cannot be allowed of by law, namely, 
William Douglas, the aforesd member upon examination owning 
himself to be a Roman Catholick, wee here proceeded so to doe & 
further desire yr. honor to issue out yr. warrant to the Towne of 


-Berghen for a new choice for one to supply his place so make up 


your number & full coren [quorum]. 
ISAAC WHITEHEAD, 
Clerke of Deputies. 


[N. J. Archives, 1st Series, Vol. I, p. 312.] 


If Douglass was, “two years” after his expulsion, “ banished 
to New England,” he was in New York in 1696. His name will 
be found among those of the ten Catholics then reported as in that 
City. The Catholics of Bergen ought to erect a memorial to his 
honor for “ owning himself a Roman Catholic.” 


JOHN TATHAM—JOHN GRAY. 

The same article relates: 

“Tt is claimed that John Tatham, appointed Governor of New 
Jersey in 1690 and founder of its great pottery industry, was really 
an English Catholic whose name was John Gray.” 

Just the other way. It was “ John Gray” of Pennsylvania who 
was really “ John Tatham” of New Jersey. His lands in Pennsyl- 
vania opposite to New Jersey are, on the record maps, as “ John 
Gray als. John Tatham.” Why he had this done no evidence is avail- 
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able to show. Though known in Pennsylvania as “ Gray” he really 
was an English Catholic whose name was John “ Tatham.” He was 
appointed Governor. He had served as Recorder and Justice of 
the Peace, bought and sold land in New Jersey and made a will as 
John Tatham. When he had a land suit in Pennsylvania against 
one Growden the record is “ John Tatham versus Joseph Growden.” 

THE REeEsEARCHES first brought him to historical light. See 
our Nos. for April, 1888 (p. 79), July 1890 (p. 108), Oct., 1903 
(p. 166), and several minor items in other Nos. V. Rev. Thomas 
C. Middleton in Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society for Third Volume has given the latest and most complete 
record of this early Catholic of distinction in New Jersey and of 
Pennsylvania. 


FATHER HARDING. 

The same article continues: 

“ Father Robert Harding and Father Ferdinand Farmer (Stein- 
meyer—it is spelled Steenmeyer on p. 792) from the Jesuit com- 
munity in Philadelphia made long tours across the State [New 
Jersey] in the eighteenth century ministering to the scattered groups 
of Catholics.” 

Father Harding did no mission work in New Jersey. Father 
Farmer did it all. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


“Tt was at Morristown in 1780 that the first official recognition 
of St. Patrick’s Day is to be found in Washington’s order book 
still preserved at his headquarters.” 

That may have been the first “found in the order book at 
Morristown,” but will not the readers believe that at Morristown 
in 1780 Washington first made “ official recognition” of St. Patrick’s 
Day? So the statement will mislead even if it be technically correct. 

In 1776 Washington made “ St. Patrick” the countersign when 
the British evacuated Boston. On St. Patrick’s Day, 1778, at Valley 
Forge a disturbance took place between the Irish and Germans 
because the latter, when both were destitute of clothing, put up a 
“stuffed Paddy.” Washington, hearing the row, went to the 
rioters and “calmly and feelingly argued with them.” He ended 
by saying, “I too am a lover of St. Patrick and must settle the 
affair by making the whole army keep the day.” So he issued an 
order to give all an extra allowance of “grog.” That made all 
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happy, we may be sure, and thus both Germans and Irish celebrated 
the day in union. Now-a-days the Germans and Irish are united 
in celebrating the day. That began at Valley Forge by Wash- 
ington’s “ official recognition.” [See Collection Penn. His. Soc., I, 
p. 141, for account given by Col. McLane, grandfather of the 
Minister to France under Cleveland. ] 


CATHOLICS IN NEW JERSEY. 


“ Marbois, writing from Philadelphia, 25th March, 1785, gives 
the number of Catholics in New York and New Jersey as 1700; 
more than half of these were probably in New Jersey.” 

The ResearcHEs for 1888, page 99, said in answer to an 
inquirer: “ We know of no evidence giving the number of Catholics 
in New Jersey at close of the Revolution. Marbois, the Charge at 
Philadelphia, writing to Vergennes, March 27th, 1785, gives the 
number in ‘ New York and New Jersey, 1700.’ [Bancroft’s History 
Formation of Constitution, Vol. I, pp. 225 and 420.] If this 
estimate be near correct we are of the opinion that the greater part 
were in New Jersey.” That No. of the REsEaRcHEs “ set forth the 
condition of Catholics in New York City and beyond that City in 
that State there could not have been many Catholics.” 

So the Encyclopedia had RESEARCHES authority for its estimate 
that “ more than half” of the 1700 Catholics “ were probably in 
New Jersey.” But the date of Marbois letter was March 27th not 
25th. Still “a little thing like that” is not of great importance but 
it may as well be right though it was, perhaps, “a printer’s error.” 
Poor printers! they have to bear much. 


DON JUAN DE MIRALLES. 


In relating the death at Morristown of Don Juan de Miralles 
it is stated that “the last sacraments were administered to him 
by Abbe Bandol the chaplain of the French Minister who came 
specially from Philadelphia to do so,” and that “ Washington and 
the other officers of the army attended the ceremony.” 

There is no record showing Bandol to have been there. He 
probably was as Luzerne, the French Minister, was present, but 
it was not the administration of the last Sacrament they attended. 
That would indeed have been a strange scene. It was the inter- 
ment at Morristown—where the army was encamped. Washington 
and others were present at the burial “in the silent grave in the 
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common burying ground near the church at Morristown.” That 
was on April 29th, 1780, the day after his death. [See RESEARCHES, 
1888, p. 60.] 

Then the writer continues: 

“When in the following May the remains were removed to 
Philadelphia, Congress attended the Requiem Mass in St. Mary’s 
church.” 

The “ remains” were not removed to Philadelphia. The serv- 
ices took place May 6th, 1780. Then the record is: “ Before the 
company, which was extremely numerous, left the chapel, curiosity 
induced some persons to uncover the bier; when they were highly 
enraged at finding the whole a sham, there being no corpse under 
the cloth, the body of the Spanish gentleman having several days 
before been interred at Morristown.” 

So what “the company” saw was simply the catafalque and 
the arrangement thereof with which Catholics are so familiar. The 
remains laid in the graveyard of the Presbyterian church at Morris- 
town until, after the War, they were taken away. I have not been 
able to discover when this took place nor where to the remains 
were taken. Presumably to Havana where he had come from and 
where his widow resided. 


TRENTON’S FIRST PARISH. 


“The Augustinian Missionary, Father Philip Larisey, visited 
Paterson, N. J., about 1821. The first parish in the State, St. 
Francis, Trenton, was established in 1814.” 

Its name was not “St. Francis” but “St. John the Baptist.” 
It was so named in honor of the patron of John B. Sartoris, an 
Italian from Rome and “one of the most enterprising and public- 
spirited men in Trenton at that time,” and also for John Hargous, 
of Philadelphia, who was helpful. So from the two Johns the 
church got its name. [RESEARCHES, 1897, p. 46.] 

The Augustinian wrote his name Lariscy. So strike out the 
“e” and insert “c.” Paterson was among the numerous and 
widely separated charges he had in his care in New York, Long 
Island and in New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Turning to the article on “ New Jersey” by another writer I 
find a bit of “recreation” in noting its EccLestasticAL History: 
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A repetition is made of the errors of the former contributor 
about Catholics at “both Woodbridge and Elizabethtown being 
visited in 1672 by Fathers Harvey and Gage.” It also repeats the 
statement about Douglass in 1668. 


VANQUILLIN. 

The same article declares: 

“Robert Vanquillen, a native of Caen, France, and a Catholic, 
lived at Woodbridge and was surveyor of that section of New 
Jersey in 1679 and 1670.” 

Vanquillin, so he signed, was sometimes called “ de la Prairie,” 
after 1670, was a somewhat important man from the time he took 
the oath of allegiance at Elizabethtown on 19th February, 1765. 
There is no evidence that he was a Catholic. He was on the 
Governor’s Council in 1671 and that is evidence enough he was 
not. At any rate, in 1683 he got into trouble, being charged with 
tampering or altering records of survey and was arrested. 

“ Catholics,” says the writer of the article just after narrating 
about this Surveyor-General, “ were regarded with some suspicion 
and bigotry,” and so we may be sure no Catholic would have been 
made Surveyor-General, or a member of the Governor’s Council. 
Just because he was French is no reason for counting him and the 
“ several Frenchmen skilled as salt makers,” as Catholics when the 
records do not say so. 

SIR EDMUND PLOWDEN. 

Then the compiler states: 

“ The first Catholics of New Jersey were probably those who 
availed themselves of the grant made by Charles I to Sir Edmund 
Plowden and of Plowden’s conveyance in 1634 to Thomas Danby. 
In this way a Catholic settlement was founded near Salem.” 

There is no known evidence that the settlers were Catholics. 
In 1634 Plowden granted ten thousand acres to Danby who, in 
July, 1634, sailed up the Charles River, as he named it—now the 
Delaware—built a fort—Danby Fort—at where now is Salem, New 
Jersey. In 1642 Plowden returned and found seventy settlers 
there whom he required to swear allegiance to him. But these 
people were whalers from Connecticut who had come there to 
engage in whaling in the Bay and along the coast. 

Plowden had made the grant to Danby on conditions that he 
should settle one hundred colonists but not to suffer “ any to live 
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there not believeing or professing the three Christian Creeds com- 
monly called the Apostolic, Athanasian and Nicene.” 

Plowden lived in Virginia, but in 1648 returned to England 
to get “ strength to overpower the Swedes who had settled on the 
(now) Delaware River.” In England he issued a Description of 
New Albion in which he declared: “On Religion I conceive the 
Holland way, now practised, best to content all parties; first by 
Act of Parliament or Grand Assembly, to set and establish all 
fundamentals necessary to salvation. But no persecution to any 
dissenting, and to call such, as the Walloons, free chapels; and to 
publish all as seditious, and for contempt, as bitterly rail and con- 
demn others of the contrary for this argument or persuasion of 
all Religion, Ceremonies or Church Discipline should be acted in 
mildness, love and Charity and gentle language not to disturb the 
ease or quiet of the inhabitants, but to obey the civil magistrate.” 

But the Puritan troubles in England and the execution of 
Charles I prevented New Albion from becoming an established 
colony. But there is no evidence whatever that there were any 
Catholics—much less a Catholic settlement established at [now] 
Salem. 

Plowden has been claimed as a Catholic, but could he really 
have been of us in 1634? He had been educated as a Catholic, 
because the family was such. In 1635 after his return to England 
he got into trouble with his wife. He then conformed to the 
Church of England, or “ counterfeited conforming,” says another 
record. His career is not a creditable one. He was fined, jailed 
and it is suspected that he was permitted to go to Virginia for 
seven years as a sort of ticket-of-leave-man, to use the modern term. 
So no Catholic settlement and not even a settlement of Catholics 
was made “near Salem” any time from 1632 to 1642 or in that 
decade or at any time. 

The writer continues: 


JOHN URY. 


“In 1741 some fanatics unable to bear the toleration which 
the Catholics were enjoying in the Province [New Jersey] en- 
deavored to arouse ill feeling against them of complicity in the 
‘Negro Plot.’ In the persecution thus aroused Father John Ury, 
a Catholic Priest who had exercised unostentatiously his sacred 
ministry in New Jersey and had been engaged for about twelve 
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months in teaching in Burlington, was put to death in New York 
City, the real cause being the violent hostility of the rabble towards 
the Catholic name and priesthood.” 

All nonsense. In 1741 Catholics had no “toleration” to 
“enjoy” in New Jersey. The “ Negro Plot” was in New York. 
There were no Catholics in New Jersey for fanatics to arouse ill 
feeling against. John Ury was not a Catholic Priest. It is gross 
ignorance for anyone now-a-days to assert that he was. Right in 
New York City where the Encyclopedia is published, Dr. John G. 
Coyle for several years has been lecturing before Catholic audiences 
on “ Joun Ury HAncep as A PopisH PRIeEst.” 

This RESEARCHES has published his trial and much about him 
showing he was not a Catholic but a non-juring minister of the 
Church of England. True it is he was hung for alleged complicity 
in the Negro Plot and tried and condemned as a Catholic Priest. 
But for all that he was not a priest and never exercised his sacred 
ministry unostentatiously or otherwise in New Jersey or anywhere 
else. The writer has only his imagination for inventing the state- 
ment that he did so. Ury was in Philadelphia, taught school at 
Burlington and was hung in New York as “a Popish priest.” He 
never was a priest of Ours and never claimed to be and protested 
that he was not. Had he been he would not have so acted and 
died a denier of his faith. Our priests do not die that way. 

The late Episcopal Bishop of Iowa, Perry, told me his record 
was at Cambridge University in England. 


FATHER HARDING. 


The article further states: 

“Father Robert Harding arrived in Philadelphia from Eng- 
land in August, 1749, when the City.of Brotherly Love contained 
only 2,000 homes. He labored in New Jersey from 1762 until his 
death in 1772.” 

The writer of the above got the information he tried to give 
out from this Researcues for 1890, page 82, where it is stated, 
“Father Harding came to Philadelphia as early as August, 1749, 
when it was a city of 2,000 houses.” 

He ought not to have inserted “arrived from England in 
1749,” for had he been careful he would have noted on the same 
page of THe RESEARCHES it is stated, “ Father Harding had come 
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from England in 1732 and labored in Maryland until sent to 
Philadelphia as successor of Father Greaton.” 

Nor should he have changed “houses” into “homes,” for 
“houses” may or may not be “homes.” There were 2,067 houses 
and 8,000 to 9,000 people. They all had “homes” but a “ house” 
may have been the home of four persons. 

Father Theodore Schneider (who was the pastor of Goshen- 
hoppen, Berks Co., Pa., and ministered to the German Catholics 
between that place and Philadelphia and also in New Jersey) is 
stated to have “ visited New Jersey and celebrated Mass at three 
iron furnaces and to have died July 11th, 1764. He died on the toth. 


’ 


MICHAEL KEARNEY. 


Then it is related that Captain Michael Kearney, a Catholic, 
lived near Whippany in Morris County, on his large estate con- 
sisting of about one thousand acres, known as “ The Irish Lot.” 
The inscription on his tomb bears witness to his genial hospitality 
of disposition and to his having served as Captain in the British 
navy. He died April 5th, 1797, age 78 years. 

“ Michael Kearney” is a Catholic name and that is all the 
Catholicity there was about this Captain Michael Kearney. He 
was the son of Philip whose brother Michael married the daughter 
of Lionell Brittin, the first known convert to Catholicity in Phila- 
delphia. Captain Michael was, in 1769, recommended by Governor 
William Franklin, the bastard son of Benjamin Franklin, to the 
Earl of Hillsborough as a suitable one to place in the Governor’s 
Council because he was “ related to some of the principal families 
of the colony.” He resided on his paternal estates in Monmouth 
County. Those Kearneys were among the founders of the Episcopal 
Church at Perth Amboy about 1716. 

During Captain Michael’s colonial career Catholics were not 
officers in the British Navy. These Kearneys—Michael and Philip 
—were the ancestors of General Philip Kearney, Commodore Law- 
rence Kearney and of General Stephen Watts Kearney and others 
of lesser note, not one of whom were Catholics though their name 
was Kearney and so betrayed base apostacy somewhere back. 

But my goodness gracious! What’s this? “ Molly Pitcher 
(nee McCauley} who acquired fame at the Battle of Monmouth 
was a Catholic girl.” 

Little the writer of that balderdash knows about “Molly.” 
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‘ 


He simply manufactured that she “was a Catholic girl.” The 
alleged “ Molly Pitcher” was not born McCauley—that was one of 
her marriage names. The “story” of her alleged doings is wholly 
untrue. She was too discreditable a character to be put in history 
as a Catholic. The ReEsEARCHES has given much about the alleged 
“Molly Pitcher” and can give more. It is to the utter shame of 
the Encyclopedia that she is put down as “a Catholic girl.” 

Mr. J. Zeamer, of Carlisle, Pa., has destroyed that “ patriotic” 
tale about Molly and destroyed her, too, and did all far better than 
the RESEARCHES have done. So it is actually disgusting to have a 
great Catholic work recording her as “a Catholic girl.” Bah! The 
Encyclopedia writer had read of Molly being “ Irish” so he turned 
that into Catholic. She was neither and “ never acquired fame at 
Monmouth” nor for long years after she was dead. 


THE AUGUSTINIANS. 


“When Bishop Carroll returned from England he received 
Father John Rossiter, an Augustinian, into his diocese in 1790.” 

“On May 27th, 1799, the Augustinians were given permission 
to establish convents of their order in the United States.” 

The decrees empowering the Augustinians of the United States 
to found missions in this country is dated, Rome, August 27th, 
1796. So the Encyclopedia is wrong in month and year but, by 
some accident, got the day right. The original Decrees may be 
seen at Villanova College, just outside of Philadelphia, by any one 
interested. 

The Augustinian spelled his name Rosseter. 

Then the writer goes on to record as History that the Augus- 
tinians “established missions in New Jersey at Cape May and at 
Trenton in 1803 and 1805 and at Paterson a little later.” 

There are no documents to prove these dates. Cape May was 
in the early days of the last century and for many years a summer 
resort of Philadelphians and others. Rev. Michael Hurley, O.S.A., 
of St. Augustine’s, Philadelphia, is, by tradition, stated to have 
visited Cape May. We may presume celebrated Mass there but 
that was long after 1803 or 1805, as he did not become pastor until 
September, 1820. The Fathers attended the faithful at Lambert- 
ville, Trenton and Princeton sometime in 1821 and Father Lariscy, 
Paterson about the same time but to a certainty no “ missions” were 
founded anywhere in New Jersey in 1803 or 1805 or thereabouts. 
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TRENTON’S FIRST PARISH. 

“St. John’s parish at Trenton, now the parish of the Sacred 
Heart was the first parish established in New Jersey (1799).” 

The writer of the “Diocese of Newark” article (p. 780) says 
the “ first parish in the State, St. Francis, Trenton, was established 
in 1814.” 

So the Encyclopedia writers contradict one another. The one 
giving “ St. John’s” as the name of the church is that far right and 
the other is right in the date. 

ST. JOSEPH’S. 

“St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia was the first parish 
church for Catholics of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 
Father Harding was pastor of this parish and is said to have been 
the first priest to have visited New Jersey prior to 1762.” 

St. Joseph’s Church was the parish church of the States named 
from 1733 to 1763 when St. Mary’s was built and it then became 
the parish church. St. Joseph’s being used as a sort of annex for 


week-day services—but St. Mary’s was the church of Philadelphia. - 


Father Harding became pastor at Philadelphia on the retirement 
of Father Greaton in 1750. He was not the first priest to visit New 
Jersey. The writer himself has just stated that Father Schneider 
did and that Father Farmer “ may be considered the true missionary 
of New Jersey,” in which he is right but wholly wrong in naming 
Father Harding. 

The local references to the time of founding churches in prin- 
cipal cities of the State—from a hundred years ago—i cannot 
follow as I have no knowledge of these and do not desire to test 
the accuracy of by special investigation. As so many errors of 
earlier times are known it is possible, if not probable, that there 
are errors in these latter recitals. 

It is not likely, however, that the writers whose names are 
signed to the contributions are blameworthy. They probably have 
written correctly but have had their articles “edited” and so made 
as wrong as they are. That was my experience when I contributed 
“John Barry.” It was so “ edited” that when published (happily) 
in the specimen pages I found my name to an article not one line 
of which I had written and in which I was made to state that which 
was not true and had often corrected others for stating. So while 
I strike the errors in the two articles as above I am lenient in 
judgment of the writers. Perhaps they got the treatment I did. 
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GENERAL MOYLAN. 

Concerning General Stephen Moylan the Encyclopedia says he 
was born in 1734 and died on April 11th, 1811. 

He was born in 1737 and died April 13th, 1811. 

“He gave his hearty support to the patriot cause on the eve 
of the Revolution and when war was finally declared hurried to 
join the Continental Army before Boston in 1775. The readiness 
of his patriotic zeal, coupled with his business acumen, won him 
the recognition of John Dickinson upon whose recommendation he 
was placed in the commissariat department.” 

This is the way it was: John Dickinson, July 25th, 1775, gave 
Moylan a letter of introduction to Washington, then at camp at 
Cambridge, Mass. Washington appointed him “ Commissary Gen- 
eral of Musters” and, on August 11th, issued an order announcing 
the appointment of “ Stephen Moylan, Esq., to be Muster General 
of the Army of the United States.” It was not John Dickinson’s 
belief in his patriotism or business acumen that he recommended 
to Washington as fitting him for the appointment. He simply 
recommended Moylan to Washington with the hope he would 
recommend himself to the favor of Washington, which he was 
convinced he would deserve. Washington did the rest. 

‘“On Washington’s recommendation Congress, in June, 1776, 
appointed Moylan to be Commissary General of the Continental 
army.” 

In June, 1776, Moylan was Muster-Master General, and aide 
to Washington and, as such, one of his Secretaries. On June 5th 
Congress elected him Quarter-Master General with the rank of 
Colonel. There is no record of Washington having recommended 
him for the position, but it may be safely assumed that he was 
satisfied. 

MOYLAN’S RESIGNATION. 

“Restless again, seemingly, for a more direct participation in 
the conflict, he resigned this position in the following October, 
raising at once a troop of light dragoons, the first Pennsylvania 
regiment of cavalry.” 

It was not Moylan’s “ restlessness to exploit his energies” that 
caused him to resign. He had ample opportunity to exercise his 
restlessness in the Long Island campaign and the operations around 
New York. His conduct of the department of supplies to the army 
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during this campaign was not a satisfaction to Congress. On Sep- 
tember 27th a Committee was appointed to “inspect the state of 
the army at New York.” The Committee found much to complain 
of though “in a more favorable light than” they had expected. 
However Moylan was held responsible. The Committee “ per- 
suaded him” to resign. This Moylan did in a letter to Congress, 
dated 27th September, 1776, in which he made defense and ex- 
planations concerning the dissatisfaction in the army by reason of 
. Washington announced the appointment of General Mifflin to take 
Moylan’s place. So it was not in October, but in September, 
Moylan “acted wisely and honestly in resigning,” as John Jay 
wrote Edward Rutledge. Moylan remained with the army as a 
volunteer aide to Washington and did good service during the 
Trenton and Princeton campaign, though he was late for the 
battle of Trenton, being on his way from Philadelphia, when the 
great snow storm prevented him getting there in time. 

In January, 1777, Moylan, Baylor and Sheldon were com- 
missioned to raise “ three new regiments of light dragoons.” Moy- 
lan’s commission was dated January 8th, 1777. He recruited in 
Pennsylvania and in Maryland. It was not the first Pennsylvania 
regiment of cavalry but a Continental regiment. 


MOYLAN’S LAST CAMPAIGN. 


“ He rounded out the full measure of his service with General 
Greene in his southern campaign at the close of the war.” 

Moylan was not with General Greene in his southern campaign, 
but when Greene moved northward to act with Washington against 
the British at Yorktown, Moylan, who had “a post in front” with 
his cavalry, was, on 8th October, 1781, by Washington “ because 
of the absolute necessity for reinforcing General Greene with 
cavalry as expeditiously as possible,” as he wrote Moylan, in order- 
ing him to Greene’s aid, thus came to do “service with Greene,” 
but that was Washington’s campaign and not Greene’s which was 
earlier and further to the southward. 

MOYLAN A GENERAL. 

“In acknowledgment of his indefatigable energy and bravery, 
before the war closed, in 1782, he was brevetted Brigadier General.” 

It was not until November 3d, 1783, that Congress “ Resolved 
that Colonel Stephen Moylan be promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
by brevet.” 
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A photograph of his commission I presented the American 
Catholic Historical Society. It may be seen displayed on its wall. 

“He was Commissioner of loans for a few years before his 
death.” 

He was appointed by Washington December goth, 1793, and 
did not die until 1811. A period of seventeen years is more than 
“a few.” 

The only sources of information of the writer of the article 
on Moylan were Chastellux Travels and the American Monthly 
Magazine. Just think of these as the only fountains of knowledge 
of a contributor to the great Catholic Encyclopedia. Think of the 
editors being satisfied with such a sketch of such a celebrity. My 
“ Life of Moylan” might have been robbed and a better account 
of the General have been presented. But it shows the ill-informed 
contributors the Encyclopedia has. But maybe the gentleman whose 
name is signed to the article may not have really written a line of it. 
What he wrote may have been “ edited” and so made ridiculous. 
But isn’t this enough for one pilloring. “There are others.” 

These are errors at once apparent without any testing to 
discover. If so many are known, how many additional might be 
discovered? If these are in the religious recital of the histories 
purporting to be narrated, what may be in the secular relation is 
unknown, as knowledge of that aspect of the subjects is not 
possessed. 

If other Catholic-American historical or biographical articles 
are as faulty as these the Encyclopedia is a deluder. The pity of 
the errors is that being in such a much lauded and Catholic publica- 
tion they will be accepted as facts, as truths and so mislead perhaps 
“countless thousands.” 


ST. JOSEPH’S ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The Historical Sketch of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Phila- 
delphia, states: “In 1809 the Sisters of Charity were asked to 
take charge of the orphans.” 

It was on 1st August, 1814. Here is a copy of the original 
application to the Sisters: 

The undersigned managers of “the Roman Catholic Society 
of St. Joseph’s for educating and maintaining poor orphan children” 
have unanimously agreed that the Rev. Mr. Hurley apply to the 
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Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg for a Matron and two assistant 
Sisters to take charge of our Orphan House and he is. hereby 
requested to do so, and to offer them for maintaining said house 
six hundred dollars per year. 
(Signed) Epwarp CarreLt, V.P., 
JAMES OELLERS, 
JoHN GARTLAND, 
Fet1x McQuaip, 
TimMoTHyY CURRIN, 
CoRNELIUS TIERS, 
Tim’y DESMOND, 
August Ist, 1814, Philadelphia. WiLLiAM O’LEarY, 
E. Lasrousse, Secy. MICHAEL MAGRATH. 


Belloc’s Historic Nuns, London, 1808, in relating that Mother 
Seton in 1814 sent Sisters to take charge of the Orphan Asylum in 
Philadelphia, says the Trustees of the Holy Trinity Church were 
the managers, and that it “is not very clear that the foundation of 
it was by Roman Catholics.” 

It may not have been clear to that writer, but it is a fact, never- 
theless. The Trustess of Holy Trinity were not the managers. 

James O6ellers was the only one of the Managers who was a 
Trustee of Holy Trinity. 


*“ PATRICK ” AND HIS DAY. 


The Legislature of Illinois adjourned on St. Patrick’s Day 
after adopting Resolutions commemorative of the Day. One 
stated “John Hancock and eleven other Irishmen signed the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

John Hancock was not Irish but of English descent. His 
first American ancestor, Nathaniel Hancock, came to Boston from 
England prior to 1635. The “eleven others” not being named, the 
accuracy of that statement cannot be tested. 

Another resolution declared, “No man did more to inspire 
and encourage the Revolution than Patrick Henry.” 

That’s true, but the inference that because his name was 
“ Patrick” he was Irish blooded is incorrect. He was of Scotch 
descent. “ Patrick” in Colonial days was a common-enough-name 
for Scotch. Governor Patrick Gordon, of Pennsylvania (1727- 
1738), wasn’t Irish though his name was “ Patrick.” 
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THOMAS FITZSIMONS’ GRAVE. 


A correspondent writes me that Bennett’s “ Catholic Footsteps 
in Old New York,” page 403, states'that the burial-place of Thomas 
FitzSimons, Pennsylvania’s Catholic Signer of the Constitution, is 
unknown,” but that on a visit to Philadelphia I had shown him 
his grave. 

In January, 1888, I published an account of FitzSimons in 
RESEARCHES. On page 25 I stated: “ Various publications declare 
that he is interred at St. Mary’s. That might in reason be accepted 
unquestioned except that in historical matters I always strive to see 
the original record for every statement where it is possible to get it. 
So on examination of St. Mary’s burial register I find there is no 
entry of his burial in either of the grounds which the church then 
used. Miss Robeson relates to me, on statements made to her by 
Alexander Young, that Mr. FitzSimons was buried with his 
brothers, John and Nicholas, at St. Peter’s.” 

So this justified the statement of Bennett’s Footsteps. But in 
the same issue of the RESEARCHES on page 39—after the prior pages 
had been printed—I made the statement that Mr. John J. Maitland 
a grand nephew of the Signer, had discovered on the register of 
St. Marvy’s, under date of January 31st, 1812, the name of Thomas 
FitzSimons and the receipt of $12. Mr. Maitland was of the 
opinion that interment had been made in vault at St. Augustine’s 
and in January the body was removed to St. Mary’s. My opinion 
is that the book at St. Mary’s is a register of fees paid, rather than 
a record of date of interments. So it seems that this correction on 
page 39 was not seen by Mr. Bennett and hence the statement that 
the burial place was “ unknown.” 

The investigation by Mr. Maitland led to the erection of a 
new tombstone. It is adjoining the tomb of Commodore Barry. 
Beside it is that of George Meade and alongside of Barry’s is that 
of Captain John Rosseter, Barry’s friend and countyman of Wex- 
ford. In all the United States there is not a space of ground 
equalling these four graves of such Catholic-Irish-American his- 
torical interest. Not another. 

Mr. FitzSimons will be, on August 26th next, one hundred 
years dead. THe Frienpty Sons or St. Patrick ought to com- 
memorate his services to our Country and to the original Sons of 
which he was Vice-President. I have material for an extensive 
account of this distinguished man. But who would want it if ] 
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printed it? Few. The boasters of Race wouldn’t buy it for half 
a dollar. 





“ BENEZET” NOT “ RUSH.” 

“Tt was a physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush, who first raised the 
note of warning in this country against alcoholism. [Sacred Heart 
Review, Feb. 19, 1910.] 

No. It was Anthony Benezet, a Quaker of Philadelphia, who 
in 1774 published: The Patent Enemies of America laid Open: 
Being Some Account of the Baneful Effects Attending the Use of 
Distilled Liquors and the Slavery of the Negroes. A copy of this 
was sold by Stan V. Henkels at the sale of Quakeriana on May 6th, 
1911. The same year Benezet published: The Mighty Destroyer 
Displayed in Some Account of the Dreadful Havoc made by the 
Mistaken Use as Well as Abuse of Distilled Spirituous Liquors: 
A copy of this is in the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library. 
He also published, perhaps in 1775: Remarks Upon the Nature and 
3ad Effects of Spirituous Liquors, a pamphlet of 12 pages. No 
copy is in the Ridgway Library. Hildeburn’s /ssues of the Press in 
Pennsylvania, 1683-1784, gives the date “1775.” In 1783 another 
edition of this was issued. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush’s “ note of warning’’ was issued in 1788, 
entitled “ The Drunkard’s Emblem, or An Inquiry into the Effects 
of Ardent Spirits upon. the Human Body and Mind, with an 
Account of Means of Preventing and the Remedies for Curing 
Them.” In it he says: “I have known an oath, taken before a 
magistrate, to drink no more spirits, produce a perfect cure for 
drunkenness. It is sometimes cured in this way in Ireland. Per- 
sons who take oaths for this purpose are called ‘ affidavit men.’ ” 

But the Jesuits among the Indians had before either Benezet 
or Rush “ raised the note of warning.” 





ERRORS IN CATHOLIC HISTORY. 


Dr. John Gilmary Shea, Editor The Catholic News, in issue of 
September 2d, 1891, wrote: 

The Census Bulletin No. 1o1, “ Statistics of Churches,” makes 
the following statement: 

“The Roman Catholic was the first Christian worship estab- 
lished in the territory now constituting the United States. 
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“As early as 1512, only twenty years after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, Spanish priests began a mission tour in 
Florida and the Mississippi Valley. In the same century the native 
tribes of the Rio Grande, in the territory now known as New 
Mexico, were converted by Spanish priests from Mexico. 

“The Catholic population in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe is 
therefore said to be the oldest body of Catholics in the United 
States. French priests established a mission on Mount Desert 
Island, off the coast of Maine, in 1612, and there were other 
beginners in different parts of the country.” 

This contains several historical errors. Our Catholic worship 
was the first offered in Florida, Georgia, Virginia, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
California, New Mexico, Arizona. It is not, however, correct to 
state that Spanish priests began a missionary tour in Florida and 
the Mississippi Valley as early as 1512. John Ponce de Leon did 
not discover Florida till 1513, and there is no evidence whatever 
that any priest accompanied him. He had priests when he 
attempted, some years after, to settle in Florida, but their names 
are not recorded. They did not traverse Florida. On landing and 
attempting to put up houses and defences, the Spaniards were 
attacked, Ponce de Leon dangerously wounded, and his whole 
party returned to their ships and sailed off. The Mississippi was 
not known till the expedition under Pineda, sent out by Garay in 
1519, when it was discovered and took the name of Espiritu Santo 
or Holy Ghost, in all probability from its being reached at Pentecost. 
The first priests who are known to have offered the Catholic 
worship, the sacrifice of the Mass, on our soil were the Dominican 
priests, Fathers Anthony de Montesinos and Anthony Cervantes, 
who accompanied Aylion in 1526 when he founded his settlement 
of St. Michael de Goandape on James River, Virginia. 

Nor is it accurate to say that the native tribes of the Rio Grande 
were converted in the sixteenth century. There were priests with 
Coronado in 1540. Brother Rodriguez with two priests entered 
New Mexico in 1581, but they converted no tribe. On the con- 
trary, they were put to death. The expedition under Onate took 
possession of New Mexico in 1598, and missionaries began their 
labors, but it was some years before any tribes were actually con- 
verted. 
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Santa Fe was not founded till about 1603, and is therefore not 
as old as St. Augustine, founded in 1565, which has parochial 
registers still extant as far back as January I, 1594, nearly ten 
years before the foundation of Santa Fe. We, Catholics, are justly 
proud of our priority and antiquity on this soil, but we do not wish 
to claim more than is just. 


NO DISGUISE. 


The first Bishop of Philadelphia had come into the city dis- 
guised lest his identity should be known. Archbishop Ryan was 
greeted with the welcome of a conquering hero. [Irish World, 
Feb. 18, 1911.] 

The first Bishop of Philadelphia—Egan—lived in Philadelphia 
over seven years before he was consecrated Bishop. So he needed 
no disguise for he was well known. No Catholic priest or Bishop 
from the very foundation of Philadelphia had any need of a dis- 
guise in coming into the city. It was the City of Religious Liberty. 
Here Religious Liberty was first established—not proclaimed, not 
tolerated, but founded, planted, established and never by Law dis- 
honored. New Yorkers and Marylanders must get out of their 
heads all ideas about “ disguises” for priests in Pennsylvania. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ANTI-CATHOLIC RIOTS OF 1844. 


The Spirit of the Times, of Philadelphia, of May 12th, 1844, 
edited by Mr. Dusolle, had the following: 


THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


All was quiet in our city yesterday. It was a strange thing, 
however, to see the Military promenading our streets on the Sabbath, 
but still stranger to feel that there presence was necessary to the 
maintenance of the public peace! Into all the churches, as the 
chiming bells pealed out their solemn tones, poured crowd after 
crowd of citizens to give thanks, perhaps, to the Deity of their 
safety. Into all the churches, we should have said, excepting the 
Roman Catholic. They stood desolated, silent and untenanted. In 
obedience to the orders of the Bishop they were not opened for 
public worship. The solitary tread of the sentinel, or the clank of 
the musket, was the only sound that disturbed their solitary repose. 

And this was the Sabbath picture of the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” This was the picture of the “ Quaker” city; could William 
Penn have risen from his grave and looked at such a scene; could 
he have gazed on the bristling bayonets that offended the quiet eye 
in almost every direction; could he have told that this pomp and 
panoply of war were necessary to secure the liberty of religious 
opinion; that here on this very spot where he had planted the 
Christian banner, which he had made the asylum of the persecuted 
for opinion’s sake, and had peculiarly consecrated to Religious 
Freedom; could he have been told that here all this exhibition of 
military force was required simply to enable men to exercise one 
of the inalienable privileges of humanity, to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own conscience, what that great and 
good man would have said we leave the reader to imagine. He 
could not have credited the evidence of his senses. He could not 
have dreamed for a moment that the people of his own Christian 
city would ever practise that bigotted intolerance to escape from 
which he himself abandoned his country, his kindred and his home, 
and as an undying monument of his abhorrence of which he founded 
the community in which we live. 

We say it with a mingled indignation and regret, that Phila- 
delphia is unutterably and irremediably disgraced. Her high pre- 
tentions to Christianity and morality may well become a mockery 
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and a by-word of reproach in the mouths of the millions. To 
think that she, above all others, should so forget her high character! 
To think that she should be the first to trample, not only on the 
principles of Republicanism, but the first principles of Christianity 
itself. To think that she should be foremost in spurning the ex- 
ample of the great Head of the Christian Church, and while in the 
very act, with her lips, of vowing to cherish and obey His divine 
precepts, with her bloody hands violating them in the most awful 
and sacrilegious manner. 

We have all read of such religious proscriptions in Russia, 
in Turkey, &c., but who amongst us has not perused them with the 
utmost horror? We have held Town Meetings to sympathise with 
the persecuted Jews and to condemn tyranny, thousands of miles 
off, had robbed them of their right as human beings. We have 
wept over the miseries of the Greek Church, when its members 
were hunted from their places of worship by the bayonet, and their 
flight-path was lighted up by the blazes of their homes. But who 
was ever maniac enough to dream of such impious outrages here? 
Who ever dreamed that the red stripes of the American flag would 
become crimson with the blood of slaughtered victims of religious 
phrenzy? Who ever dreamed that in this Christian age—this age 
of reason, intelligence and laws—that an imputed insult to our 
national banners could be held by public opinion a sufficient apology 
for bathing that banner in human gore? Who ever was mad 
enough to dream that the city of “ Penn” would exceed even the 
illiterate and fanatic Pagan in these massacres for religion; and 
while extolling and becoming zeal the Holy Bible in mighty congre- 
gations gather in the squares, would absolutely countenance a mob 
engaged not only in the assassination of Bible worshippers, but in 
the destruction of the Bible itself by huge bonfires in our public 
streets. 

We grow sick of such unmitigated hypocrisy. We shudder 
when we think that all these hideous outrages were perpetrated 
in the name of a God whose eye as he beholds them, pierces through 
the thin disguise that envelopes their gross turpitude, and reads the 
impious hearts of those who thus mock at His infinite wisdom 
and Justice. 

Look at the crumbled ruins of Kensington, and at the black- 
ened bones of the slaughtered that lies mixed up with the still 
smoking cinders. Look at what is left of the frowning walls of 
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St. Augustine, upon one of which, though begrimed with smoke, 
is still visible the ominous words, “THE LORD SEETH,” as if 
addressed to the smitten conscience of every beholder. Look at 
the Catholic clergy walking our streets in disguise fearful of recog- 
nition. Look at the vultures tearing open the grave of the dead at 
St. Michael’s and breaking the silent tomb-stones in demoniac rage. 
Look at these things, and if your have the courage, say “ All this 
was done in the Republic of America! This was done by men 
who boasted that they were Natives of the ‘Land of Liberty.’ 
This was done in the name of the Bible. This was done to glorify 
the flag of the Union.” 

Say this if you dare, all who love Human Freedom! Say this 
if you dare, all who can truly boast of being not Americans by 
birth only, but Americans by Nature! say this if you dare, all 
who are really Christians! Let us talk no more of bigotted Spain 
—of lawless France—of intolerant England. Let us prate no 
more of our own country, nor speak of her religious Liberty, lest 
the burning falsehood blister our tongues in its utterance. Religious 
Liberty, forsooth, where is it? If you are an Atheist, and deny a 
God, it is well. If you are a Hebrew and deny our Saviour, it is 
also well. The unmolested possession of your opinion is guaranteed 
to you in Philadelphia. But if you are a brother Christian, differing 
with us in biblical interpretations, fly for your life—abandon your 
home—forsake your altars—we descendants of William Penn have 
but the faggot and the musket for such terrible unbelievers. Our 
presses shall call you unfitted to share in the blessings of freedom; 
and our people, in the name of the Bible and the American Flag, 
shall drive you forth by the flame and the sword lest your presence 
should contaminate their righteousness ! 

Alas! this is a contemplation for a Sabbath in Philadelphia. 
Who feels not ashamed that it is true? Who would not give worlds 
to wipe off the foul blot from the disgraced name of our city, 
occasioned by a few misled and maniacal leaders? Who knows 
not that the fiery strain will stick to our people, as did poisoned 
shirt of Nessus, hugging to its death their social reputation? And 
all this, too, at a moment when, after so much trial, Pennsylvania 
has shaken of the obloquy consequent upon her financial embarrass- 
ment. Having taken so much pains to stand erect before the world 
in her honesty, to be again made the pointed at of nations, the 
contemned of every liberal and enlightened spirit. 
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“REFLECTIONS ON THE LATE RIOTS ” IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1844. 


Mr. W. H. Bennett, of Brooklyn, has sent THE RESEARCHES 
a rare and quaint little pamphlet printed in Philadelphia in 1844, 
entitled “ Reflections on the Late Riots by Candid Writers in Poetry 
and Prose, Philadelphia, 1844.” [16mo., 43 pp. Entered by I. R. 
in Clerk’s Office U. S. Court, E. District of Penna.] 

The lines herewith given tell the character of the publication 
and show the kind of “ Poetry.” Notwithstanding its crudeness 
as a literary effort the REFLECTIONS give a view of the time and 
bring into light incidents of the Riots which more pretentious 
publications make no note of and thus fail to show the aspect in. 
which the Catholics of the sad days regarded the Riots of 1844. 


To see them smash the silent tombs with great rapidity 

To destroy the silent mouldering bones of Bishop Hurly, 

But that holy saint of piety who rests all in the Heavens 

God has protected him from the fury of those ravens. 

They done their best endeavor this angel’s bones to find, 

But that was all in vain, for God had led them blind, 

Till they came across the mouldering bones of an innocent lady, 

Which they treated with violence and shouted we have got Hurly. 
[P. 8.] 


Go to Philadelphia and there you’ll find Hibernia’s favorite son, 
I mean Commander Barry who lies silent in his tomb, 
Who commanded our proud navy and led them on the sea, 
And told them that their signal should be death or victory. 
He was found himself a hero in that glorious victory, 
Which plainly shows that Erin’s sons are friends to liberty, 
Although many a wretch in those days like that traitor of old, 
I means that Native Arnold, who sold his country for gold. 
[P. 16.] 


They have honored the remains of that noble ship of fame, 

Which was commanded by brave Barry who led her on the main. 

They have treated her with honor on the fourth day of July, 

No word of her commander who rests in peace with God on high. 

Now for his noble deeds, I'll show how they did him reward, 

Who lies within the limits of St. Mary’s church yard. 

They threaten to destroy that church which his mouldering bones. 
does shelter 

From the scorching sun in summer and the stormy blasts in winter. 
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“ROMANISM IN THIS COUNTRY” AS SEEN BY A DEPU- 
TATION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS FROM ENG- 
LAND IN 1835. 


In “A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches by 
the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales by Andrew Reed, D.D., and James Matherson, D.D.,” in 
1835, in Vol. II, p. 77-80, they speak of “ Romanism in this Coun- 
try” as follows: 

Much has been said on the influence and spread of Romanism 
in this country; and, at the time of our visit, great alarm was 
entertained on the subject. I must supply you with the means of 
judgment. 

It should really seem that the Pope, in the fear of expulsion 
from Europe, is anxious to find a reversion in this new world. The 
crowned heads of the continent, having the same enmity to free 
political institutions, which his Holiness has to free religious institu- 
tions, willingly unite in the attempt to enthral this people. They 
have heard of the necessities of the West; they have the foresight 
to see that the West will become the heart of the country, and 
ultimately determine the character of the whole; and they have 
resolved to establish themselves there. Large, yea, princely grants 
have been made from the Leopold Society, and other sources, chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, in favour of this portion of the 
empire that is to be. These sums are expended in erecting showy 
churches and colleges, and in sustaining priests and emissaries 
Every thing is done to captivate, and to liberalize, in appearance, 
a system essentially despotic. The sagacity of the effort is dis- 
covered, in avoiding to attack and shock the prejudices of the adult, 
that they may direct the education of the young. They look to the 
future; and they really have great advantages in doing so. They 
send out teachers excellently qualified; superior, certainly, to the 
run of native teachers. Some value the European modes of educa- 
tion, as the more excellent; others value them as the mark of 
fashion: the demand for instruction, too, is always beyond the 
supply, so that they find little difficulty in obtaining the charge of 
Protestant children. This, in my judgment, is the point of policy 
which should be especially regarded with jealously; but the actual 
alarm has arisen from the disclosure of a correspondence which 
avows designs on the West, beyond what I have here set down. 
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It is a curious affair, and is one other evidence, if evidence were 
needed, that Popery and Jesuitism are one. 

There is, however, no possible cause for alarm, though there 
undoubtedly is for diligence. Romanism has increased positively, 
but not relatively. It has not advanced in proportion to the popula- 
tion. Baltimore, the stronghold of Popery, was once almost wholly 
Cathoiic; it is now greatly outnumbered by Protestant sects. The 
Romanists do not number, as attendants, more than 550,000 persons ; 
and the influx of Catholics from Germany and Ireland may answer 
for that amount. Of course, every liberal and Christian mind 
would desire, that those of that faith, settling in these States, should 
be provided with the means of worship in agreement with their 
conscientious opinions; and had this been the intention of the 
efforts, they had been only laudable. 

Nothing can be stronger evidence against the success of 
Romanism, than its actual position associated with the extraneous 
assistance afforded to it. With hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to back it, it has fallen short in the race with the other denomina- 
tions; while they have wanted the unity of action which sustained 
it, and were thrown entirely on their native inward resources 
Popery cannot flourish in this land, except every thing proper to 
it should first die out,—liberty, conscience, independence, and preju- 
dice. It is not indigenous—it is an exotic; and though fostered by 
fond hands, and protected by strong ones, it will languish, fade and 
fall. It is a monstrous expectation; despondency alone could have 
suggested it. But the Pope must hope for no second life in this 
new world. It may be true, that he is immutable; happily he is 
not immortal. 

Yet the occasion calls for diligence, and a diligence directed 
with sagacity as to means and distant results, equal to that of the 
adversary. If all were to sleep, while the enemy sowed his tares, 
there might indeed be a most rueful harvest. But here again the 
Romanists have made a bad choice. These people are the most 
wakeful of any known. They will certainly, when they see the 
evil, do their duty; the only fear is lest they should give the 
adversary some advantage, by overdoing it. Let them feel that 
they have to deal with a cautious foe, and treat him cautiously. 
They must not be content with a manful onset, such as they have 
lately made, and expect to demolish at a blow. Let them remember 
that they have to do with a foe, who rests his cause on time and 
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perseverance; whose hand seeks to undermine rather than to storm; 
who can smile at a defeat if it puts his opponent off his guard; 
and who, like the tiger-cat, can spring on his prey, when he seems 
to be moving away. It is manifest that success is to be expected 
against such a foe, not by an occasional triumph, but by a careful 
observation of his devices, and a calm indomitable steadiness in 
resisting them. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF BOR- 
DEAUX, CONCERNING HIS BROTHER’S MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE CINCINNATI—SENDS AMERICAN 
SEEDS. 

Puivapa., Nov. 19, 1786. 

Revd. Sir:—I received the:Letter you did me the honour of 
writing to me the 18th of March last and I immediately made an 
Application to the Society of the Cincinnati for what you desired in 
favour of M. your Brother, & I have no doubt of its being sent to 
him. 

I had before received from our common Friend |l’Abbe de la 
Roche your Order for Seeds, and had bespoke them of the Botanist, 
who promis’d to procure them in the following Autumn. He has 
now done it, and I send them by this Ship, the Mary, Capt. William 
Reed, bound to Bordeaux. The Box is addressed to the Care of 
Messrs. Johnston, Barton and Barry, Merchts. there. By applying 
to that House you will receive it. The Charge is two Guineas and 
a half, or £, 12, 6 Sterling, which you may pay to Mr. Grand, 
Banker in Paris, for my Acct. Enclos’d is the Botanists Biil 
and List. 

Your Order for framed Buildings cannot be executed here, 
our Workmen not being in the way of doing such Business. But I 
am told it is done at Boston in the State of Massachusetts, and 
probably if you send exact Plans and Directions to the French 
Consul there, he may be able to accomplish it for you. 

If in any thing else I can serve you here, it will be a Pleasure 
to receive your Commands. 

I am, with the greatest Respect, My Lord, 

Your Grace’s most obedient & most humble Servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Monseigneur L’Archveque de Bordeaux. 
[From Franklin Papers in Library of Congress, Fol. 1723-25.] 
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NON-CATHOLICS DOING CATHOLIC WORK. 


Father Stritch, S.J., of the Creighton University, in comment- 
ing upon the laggardness of Catholics in support of the endeavor 
of the Arthur H. Clark Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, to publish the 
great historical work on the Phillipines in fifty-four volumes, says, 
“The editors, publishers and the most eloquent commendors of 
the collection are non-Catholics.” He continues: 


This whole line of thought was suggested to the writer by a 
recent letter on this topic from an eminent non-Catholic professor 
of history. Here are his words: “ You Catholics do not look out 
for your own interests in this matter of history. You do not even 
suspect the widespread, secret organized force working against you 
You let slip your opportunities when you might act with good 
results, and you complain of unfairness when complaint is merely 
querulous and useless. Non- Catholics, of late years, are doing far 
more for your Church than you are doing for yourselves; and 
you fail to give them your support and encouragement. You have 
a powerful influence if you only knew how to use it intelligently 
and earnestly. You are not watchful enough to detect in time the 
secret maneuvering that is working against you. You have, in 
affairs of this kind, not sufficient unity and discipline among your- 
selves to enable you to promptly and effectively counteract such 
opposition. I am interested in historical work. I am personally 
acquainted with many of our best teachers and writers of history. 
There is a daily increasing desire among them to fully recognize 
the splendid part played by the Roman Catholic Church in civilizing 
and uplifting the race. But you are slow to appreciate or support 
such authors. You must see this for yourselves and embrace every 
opportunity to help forward a movement towards historical candor, 
fairness and justice.” 


That’s true. Note how this eminent non-Catholic Professor 
of History states, “ Non-Catholic are doing more for your Church 
than you are doing yourselves.” ~ 

That’s true. If it were not for non-Catholics what is known 
of the Catholic history of the Country would not be known to 
Catholics. They would scarcely know that Columbus discovered 
America which they are so boastful in proclaiming as a starting of 
prideful proclamations of all Catholics have done for America. 
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EPIDEMIC OF YELLOW FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA, 
1793-1805—DEATHS OF FATHERS GRAESSL, FLEM- 
ING, LAGRANGE, ENNIS, BURKE AND CATHOLIC 
NOTABLES—THE NUMBER OF CATHOLIC VICTIMS. 


In the summer of 1793 the yellow fever prevailed as an 
epidemic in Philadelphia. Thousands fled from the City. Of 
those who remained, 4,041 became victims of this terrible visitation. 
Of this number the Catholics, from August Ist to November 9th, 
lost 335. The burials in St. Mary’s ground between these dates 
numbered 251—in August 46, September 94; October 99; Novem- 
ber 12. The total interments during the year was 367. 

In the German part of St. Mary’s ground there were 30 yellow 
fever interments and in the graveyard. attached to Holy Trinity 
there were 54. Of the 34 residents of Willing’s Alley but three 
left the City. Six remaining died. Two of these were Fathers 
Fleming and Graessl. 

Father Fleming died in October. His will is dated September 
10th, 1793. His last record, the marriage of Joseph Brancheau 
and Maria Pinhon Vidua, was on September 30th. The Federal 
Gazette of October 12th said of him: 

“ Among the victims of the malignant fever now raging in 
our city perhaps there has been hardly a more estimable character 
hurried away than the Rev. F. A. Fleming, one of the pastors of 
St. Mary’s Church. To the benignity and piety which ought always 
characterize the clerical character, he united the politeness and 
affability of a gentleman and the knowledge and erudition of the 
most profound and classical scholar. Like his worthy and amiable 
coadjutor, Rev. Lawrence Graessl, he fell a sacrifice to the unre- 
mitting attention which he paid to the sick members of his congre- 
gation, who, in these two clergymen, have experienced a loss which 
will be long felt and sincerely regretted.” 

His will was proved November 25th. It was witnessed by 
Fathers Graessl and Christopher Vincent Keating and by John 
Peter Eck and Christopher Harper. He bequeathed to Rev. Robert 
Molyneux, President of Georgetown College, all his property in 
United States certificates; to the poor of St. Mary’s $50 and the 
residue to Joseph Ham of Lisbon, Portugal. [Wills, Book W. 364, 


p. 615.] 
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He was a Dominican probably from the Dominican Convent 
at Lisbon, Portugal. Fathers Graessl and Keating were his 
Executors, but Father Graessl also died a victim in October of the 
fever but before Father Fleming. His last record is of a baptism 
at Charlottensburg, New Jersey, on September 19th. He was born 
at Rumansfelden, Bavaria, August 18th, 1753. He came to America 
in 1787. He was selected as Coadjutor to Bishop Carroll but died 
before consecration. 

Their remains were interred in the ground adjoining the “ old 
chapel”—St. Joseph’s. In recent years their bones were removed 
to the basement where under the altar they were reinterred. 

Rev. Christopher Vincent Keating was fever sick. Mathew 
Carey, in “ Account of the Yellow Fever,” says “he did his duty 
to the sick with fidelity,” a record inseparable from the character 
of a priest in time of plague. 

Friday, September 20th, 1793, was the public Fast Day. 
Thursday, December 12th, was the day of humiliation, thanks- 
giving and prayer appointed by the Governor. Both these appointed 
days were observed by Catholics in devotional exercises. 

On Deceniber 2ist, 1793, Rev. Leonard Neale became pastor 
as successor to Father Fleming. He arrived in the City the day 
before and “next morning entered on my official duty,” he wrote 
Rev. L. de Barth on February roth, 1794, when he stated, “ 500 of 
our Congregation were taken off by the late complaint.” 

The Directory of 1793, in list of churches has “ Old Roman 
Catholic Church in Willing’s Alley. There is likewise an entrance 
to this church on Walnut Street between Third and Fourth, on 
south side.” 

John Adams, writing to Thomas Jefferson, years afterwards, 
speaking of the excitement in Philadelphia in favor of Citizen 
Genet and against England declared that “ten thousand people in 
the street every day threatened to drag Washington out of his 
house and effect a revolution in the Government—or compel it to 
declare war against England. The coolest, firmest minds even 
amongst the Quakers, have given their opinion to me that nothing 
but the yellow fever could have saved the United States from a 
fatal revolution of government. His. Phila., Vol. 1.} 

So many yellow fever victims had been buried in St. Mary’s 
ground that perhaps, for sanitary reasons, during 1794 the surface 
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of the ground was raised, as can be seen to this day, by having 
2,629 loads of earth deposited over it. The cost of the work was 
£52, 5, 74%. It is traditionally related that Katarina, a servant of 
James Oellers, innkeeper, Chestnut above sixth, where the German 
Democrat has its office, to secure free interment distributed one 
hundred loads of the earth when brought to the graveyard. She 
had come from Lancaster, Pa., when Father Farmer came to Phila- 
delphia in August, 1758. 

On the night the news of the death of Washington reached 
Philadelphia, December 17th, 1799, Rickett’s Circus, on corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut where now the Public Ledger office stands, 
was destroyed by fire. Oe¢cilers’ Hotel next door, on Chestnut Street 
—the most famous hostelry in the city—was in danger. Katarina 
was overcome by smoke but rescued. Her back was injured and 
she remained a cripple for life. She lived for several years and 
was interred in St. Mary’s ground underneath the soil her own 
stalwart arms had spread over that venerable “God’s acre,” but 
the location of her grave is unknown. 

In 1795 there were many cases of death by yellow fever but 
the disease prevailed to a much less extent than in the preceding 
ravage. The interments at St. Mary’s by all causes numbered 225. 
The burial fee was $4 for adults and $2 for children. 

In 1797 the fever once more spread as an epidemic, though 
far less violent in its ravages than during 1793, though the death- 
rate was 22 per cent. of the people who remained in the City. There 
were 194 interments in St. Mary’s ground. Of these 89 were 
victims of the fever. 

The late Rev. P. A. Jordan, S.J., of Old St. Joseph’s, related 
the incident herewith related: 


A WOMAN CARRIES THE BLESSED SACRAMENT TO THE SICK. 


In 1797 the yellow fever again raged in Philadelphia with 
fearful severity. The priests were overpowered by their labors 
with the sick. At last Rev. Michael Ennis and Rev. R. Boudet 
were both laid low with it. Father Neale and the other priests 
were all away on missionary duties. The Rev. Gentlemen thought 
they were both to die and were desirous of receiving the consolation 
of Religion. They were lying in different rooms in the attic of 
the house built sixty-five years before by Father Greaton. The 
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housekeeper, a strong buxom young Irish maid, was called, who 
carried Rev. Mr. Ennis into the room of Rev. Mr. Boudet. They 
confessed to each other. Now the difficulty was to get the Blessed 
Sacrament, the dear Viaticum for the last dread journey. Honora 
was again summoned and ordered to take a clean towel and going 
to the church, to kneel and pray awhile, then to open the tabernacle 
and bring the Ciborium to the room. At first she objected—good 
pious one, her reverence for the Sacred Species was too great— 
but obedience gave the victory. They gave holy communion to 
each other and had the Ciborium that little palace of palaces placed 
where their dying gaze might rest on it. Next morning Rev. Mr. 
Ennis carried 1T to the church and Rev. R. Boudet, instead of 
dying, rose in a few days to bury the dead. Honora, the good 
housekeeper, afterwards became a lay Sister among the Carmelites 
of Mary. [Father Jordan in Woodstock Letters, I, p. 107.] 

Inquiry made of the Prioress of the Carmelites shows that it 
was not into that Order Honora was received. The first Philadel- 
phian to join the Carmelites was Cecilia Murray in 1849, when 
she was over forty years of age. She was born in Ireland. 

Again in 1798 the fever prevailed. The burials at St. Mary’s 
were 216 and at Holy Trinity 60. Not all, however, of its victims. 

The orphans of Catholic parents dying by the fever were in 
1807 collected in a house adjoining Holy Trinity Church on Sixth 
Street. Polly Horn was placed in charge as Matron. Out of this 
grew St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, chartered in December, 1807. 
Rev. Michael Ennis died of the fever and was buried in the yard 
of the old chapel—St. Joseph’s. 

Rev. Joseph La Grange, a French priest, also died of the fever, 
on September Ist, 1789. His name appears as Langrange in the 
list of victims. The interments at St. Mary’s during the year 
numbered 248, the greater part being caused by the fever. From 
oth to 17th there were 10 Catholic victims of the fever—6 in- 
terred at St. Mary’s, 4 at Holy Trinity. So great was the terror 
prevailing throughout the City that the Trustees of St. Mary’s 
abandoned the taking of the burial fees to the clergy, so that 
contact with the attendants of the victims might be avoided. From 
August 11th to November roth the Clergy received $266 in burial 
fees. There were 3,645 deaths in the City, or over 24 per cent. of 
those who remained—a greater percentage than in 1793. Among 
the victims in 1798 was Paul Esling, one of the incorporators of 
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St. Mary’s in 1788. He was the great grandfather of Charles H. 
A. Esling, Esq., the well-known Philadelphia lawyer, who died 
February Ist, 1907, at Stutgard, Germany. 

The Esling family is one of the very few old time colonial 
families which adhered to the Faith of their Forefathers, but 
the “ mixed marriage” of Mr. Esling who left a son and daughter 
seems likely to break that noble record. Another victim of the fever 
of 1798 was James Watters, editor and publisher of The Weekly 
Magazine, a Catholic, living in Willing’s Alley, who died Septem- 
ber 1st, 1798. He was “a young man gifted with a clear and 
steady mind, strong intellect and judicious taste, combined with a 
benevolent and virtuous heart, a pattern of worth to his associates— 
a useful member of the community.” 

Another interred in St. Mary’s was the Marquis de Rouvray 
who died July 21st, 1798. He had served in the French forces 
during the Revolution. His funeral was “attended by all the 
members of the Cincinnati Society then in town.” 

Another was “ Louis Nongary, Marquis of Modena,” buried 
September 20th. More about him diligent search has not revealed. 
Another was Hon. John Swanwick who died August Ist, 1798, who, 
though not a Catholic was a pewholder of St. Mary’s for his wife 
and daughter who were. He contributed £50 to the improvement 
of the church in 1722 and was an intimate friend of all the clergy, 
especially of Fathers Farmer and Keating [March 7, 1793] on 
whose deaths he published “ Lines” which appear among other 
poems in his book of verses. He was a member of Congress from 
1795, when he defeated Thomas FitzSimons, a member of St 
Mary’s, until his death. He is buried at St. Peter’s, Third and Pine 

In 1799 the fever again raged during August and September. 
On 17th September Rev. Dr. John Burke died and on same day 
was buried. Thomas Lloyd, the stenographer, the Father of Ameri- 
can Shorthand Reporting and the Reporter of the first House of 
Representatives of the United States, who had given “a painful 
and exact attendance upon” Rev. Dr. Burke wrote “ Reflections” 
on his death which were published in THe Researcues for April, 
1900, pp. 65-6. He says: ‘I called many times on the morning of 
death, to witness the gradual departure of his spirit and although 
he was in perfect possession of his intellect when he expired—not 
a solitary farewell escaped his lips to his weeping attendants—nor 
did one sigh, one groan, announce to his expecting angel that the 
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spark which sixty years since heaven had bestowed on it had again 
elicited from the prostrate clay.” 

Father Burke had come to Philadelphia in March, 1799—his 
first baptism being on March 22d—his last on September 2d. In 
1838 when making excavation for the present church the remains 
were found and with those of “the good, the pious Flemming, 
Graess] and Ennis” ‘were placed underneath where the altar in 
the basement was erected. 

Again in 1803 and in 1805 the fever broke out. Rev. F. X. 
Brosius, September 17th, 1805, wrote Bishop Carroll, “ The neigh- 
borhood in which we live has been quite deserted since the be- 
ginning of July. I am still weakly. I have last Sunday at St. 
Mary’s for the first time heard confession during about half an 
hour after which I felt so fatigued it would have been most im- 
possible for me to continue, . . . but in my present situation I 
think I may be excused before God and man. Mr. Carr has shut 
up his church and is out of the City. Mr. Rosseter is attending 
the sick from morning till evening.” 

Father Carr of St. Augustine’s went to New York where also 
the fever prevailed and, doubtless, was earnest in attention upon 
the sick also, as well as making his annual tour to Albany, Ballston 
and other towns. 

Thereafter no other outbreak of the yellow fever took place. 
In 1832 the cholera ravaged the City. St. Augustine’s rectory was 
turned into an hospital. The Sisters of Charity were brought from 
Emmittsburg to minister to the sick in the Almshouse on applica- 
tion of the Board of Health. 


A RUSSIAN CONVERT BECOMES A JESUIT. 


Alexander Divoff, a young Russian nobleman, whose father 
was a landlord with 40,000 peasants on his estate, and who promised 
Alexander 30,000 roubles to start in business, but the young heir 
became a Catholic, left his country, became an attaché of the Russian 
legation at Washington, then declared himself a Roman Catholic 
and entered the Society of Jesus at Georgetown 3 June, 1812. His 
annual pension was $2,600 net. He disposed of this to the support 
of the house of the Society at Washington. [Hughes’ His. S. J. 
Doc., I, Pt. 1, p. 538n.] 
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BISHOP ENGLAND. 


While in Cork, Ireland, in August, 1908, I called upon Mr. 
John England, nephew of Bishop England, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and was shown relics of this distinguished prelate. The 
RESEARCHES presents a copy of an oil painting portrait of the Bishop 
and of testimonial presented the Bishop in 1803 by the Cork 
Militia as “ A ToKEN OF GRATITUDE FROM THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 
OF THE City oF CorK Mivitia To Mr. JoHN ENGLAND, 1903.” 

A silouette portrait of the Bishop is also presented as showing 
a characteristic attitude, perhaps the most expressive as illustrative 
of his appearance. For all these THE RESEARCHES is indebted to 
Mr. England. 

The Catholic Directory for Ireland for 1843 in relating the 
death of the Bishop in 1842 said: 

“On the 31st of August, 1803, Mr. England left Cork for the 
College of Carlow, and in second year after his entrance com- 
menced delivering catechetical instructions in the parish chapel. 
which not only the children, but the adults of the town and neigh- 
bourhood thronged to hear. He likewise devoted much of his 
leisure time to the religious instruction of the Roman Catholic por- 
tion of the Cork Militia, then stationed in Carlow under the com- 
mand of Colonel Longfield. This officer was persuaded by the 
representations of some bigoted fanatics, to bring to court-martial 
the men who attended his instructions, but, to the mortification of 
their persecutors, the enquiry only ended in his sanction and 
approval of the young apostle’s proceedings, who frequently after 
expressed his delight that his mission, like that of the great St. 

Francis de Sales, had its commencement amongst the military.” 


BISHOP ENGLAND AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


In “The Life, Times and Correspondence of Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leightin,” by William John Fitz- 
patrick, Vol. II, Boston: Patrick Donahoe, pp. 8-9, it is related: 

Refetring to America: “We also know of their views on 
Ireland, and how many of our exiled country-men burn beyond 
the Atlantic with a spirit of revenge.” 

In this Dr. Doyle was perfectly right. The late Stephen 
Coppinger of the Catholic Association informed the writer of these 
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pages that he himself was assured by Dr. England, Bishop of 
Charleston, South Carolina, that he (Dr. England) almost per- 
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TESTIMONIAL OF THE CORK MILITIA TO 
REV. JOHN ENGLAND, 1803 


sonally organized, in 1828, a force of 40,000 men, which, headed 
by General Montgomery, the son of an Irish refugee, was intended 
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for the invasion of Ireland had Emancipation continued to have 
been withheld. Mr. Coppinger added that Sir. T. Wyse, author 
of “ An Historical Sketch of the Catholic Association,” was aware 
of this fact, and made an indirect allusion to it in that work; and 
further, that the Duke of Wellington was in full possession of 
Bishop England’s scheme. “ This is a very important historical 
fact,” observed Mr. Coppinger, “and by no means generally 
known. Even O’Connell himself knew very little about it.” Re- 
verting to Dr. England Mr. Coppinger said: “ He had been editor 
of an influential Cork paper, and conducted it with great patriotic 
spirit and ability. The hierarchy rather feared his influence and 
views, which were decidedly democratic, and a memorial, signed 
by nearly all the Bishops in Ireland, was sent to Rome, praying his 
Holiness to appoint him to some vacant foreign See.” The late 
Mr. Fagan, M.P. for Cork, in an elaborate tribute to Dr. England’s 
tribunitial powers, writes: 


“Why was it Ireland lost the services of that distinguished 
man? Why was his lot cast untimely in a foreign land—in the 
Southern State of Republican America, where his genius burned 


out amidst a race cf uncivilized slave-owners? He sacrificed him- 
self to the service of religion, but would he not have rendered it 
more service as a Prelate in his native land, codperating with such 
able and exalted as Dr. Doyle in improving the condition of the 
people, and making Catholicity respected even by its enemies.” 

Some of the Episcopal body seemed to fear that, on the deaths 
of the Bishops of Cork or Cloyne, Dr. England might be elected to 
the dignity, and, whether true or false, he was suspected of having 
been tinged with revolutionary principles. Dr. Coppinger, the 
venerable patriot Prelate of Cloyne, entertained a great regard for 
Dr. England, as well as a hearty appreciation of his talents, and 
refused to sign the memorial to Rome. This fact was communi- 
cated to me by Dr. Coppinger himself. 

Thus we see that Dr. Doyle’s prediction of the dangers with 
which America would probably threaten the English interests, in 
the event Emancipation being refused or withheld, was well 
grounded, and fully illustrated that the accuracy of political fore- 
sight which had been a specialty with him. 
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CHAPLAINS OF THE FRENCH NAVY IN THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. 


From “Les Combattans Francais de la Guerre Americaine 
1178-1783,” published at Paris in 1903, the annexed list of Chap- 
lains of the French co-operating with the American forces in the 
American Revolution is compiled: 

In the fleet of Comte D’Estaing [born 1729, died 28th April, 
1794] on the LE LANGuepoc: Seraphin Bandol [Recollet] and 
Marazel [1778-9]. 

Le Zete, March, 1778-December, 1779: Stanislaus Roux 
[Recollet], Bernardy Daumas. 

Le FANTASQUE, 1778-9: Urbain Ardouvin [Recollet]. 

Le MAGNIFIQUE, 1782: Casimir [Capuchin]—Durandeau, 
1782, Bourdy [Recollet]. 

Le TonNANT, 1778-80: Wenceslas Signoret [Recollet]. 

Le Protecteur, March, 1778: Policarpe Rochansson [Re- 
collet}. 

Le Fier, June, 1778-July, 1780: Aime; Alexis De Brussic. 

La Provence, March, 1728-December, 1779: Gabriel De 
Lorme. 

L’ ARTESIEN, 1778-1781: Jean-Francois Darguene; De La 
Baronnais. 

La Guerrier, April, 1778: Giraud. 

L’ Ampuion Religieux Bernardin Fortin: Cordelier Grand- 
mougin. 

Le MarseEILuais, 1778-9: Simeon Morel [Recollet]. 

Le Cesar, 1778-9: Bonice [Recollet]. 

Le VENGEUR, 1778-1781: Victor Pichet; Cordelier Perrot. 

L’ ANNIBAL, 1779-1781: Cordelier Quernel, Abbe Maccabe. 

La PrupDENTE, May, 1778-June, 1779: Andre Corson-Dupont. 

La Concorpe, January, 1778-March, 1779: Gabriel Montillet. 

La Cuimere, March, 1778-March, 1780: Valerian Durand, 
— La Roghe [Roche]. 

L’ ALOMENE, 1778-1779: Jean Francois Quentin, Elzeard 
Bonnaud. 

L’ Evourpie, 1778-9: Felix [Recollet]. 

L’AIMABLE, 1778-9: Damaze [Recollet]. 

L’ AnpromMaguE, April 15th, 1778-July 14th, 1779: Roger 
Morisson. 
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La BLANCHE, 1778-9: De Saint Xavier [Carmelite]. 
Le FENDANT, 1778-1781: Nicholas, Capuchin died on board. 


FLEET OF COMTE DE GRASSE. 

La VitLte-De Paris, 1781-2: Firmin, Capuchin d’ Amiens; 
Benigne, Carmelite. 

L’ A1GRETTE, September 12th, 1781-March 31st, 1782: Morin 
[Capuchin]. 

Le D1apEME, February, 1779-January, 1781: Remy, Capuchin 
died 25th August, 1779; Picard Durando [Carmelite]. Augustin 
Aumon. 

L’ ENGAGEANTE, January, 1781-January, 1782: Eyssierre. 

La ConcornE, January, 1781-May, 1782: Celestin Bureau. 

Le MAGNANIME, March, 1781-September, 1782: Stanislaus. 

L’ Ivetty: Abbe Bartholome Omahony. 

Le NORTHUMBERLAND: Abbe Baraticiard. 

La Scipion, March, 1781-October, 1781: L’ Abbe Roux. 

La Sceptre, January, 1781-April, 1783: Tibure Cloupet. 

La Couronne et Le Pluton, October, 1781-June, 1783: Abbe 
Maccabe, Abbe Boucher. 

La BourGoGNE, 1781-3: Onesime, Capuchin, Noye dans le 
Naufrage du 4 February, 1783. [Drowned in the wreck of Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1783.] 

LE GLORIEUX, 1781-2: Zephirin [Capuchin]. 

Le Caton, 1779-1782: Abbe Le Sr Renedy. 

L’ AucustE, 1781-1783: Dorothe [Capuchin], Morel [Pre- 
montre]. Charles Joseph Prospere, Chanome seculier de Roubaiy. 

L’ Hector, 1781-2: Bernardin De Villars [Capuchin]; Abbe 
Potterie, secular; Abbe Mornay, secular. 

Le SAGITTAIRE, January, 1781-September, 1782: Bernady Da- 
mase [Recollet] ; Barnabe [Capuchin died July 9th, 1781] ; Frederic 
[Capuchin, de Bourges]. 

Le Saint Esprit, 1781-2: Bertiminieux; Morel [Premontre] ; 
Bonice Thomas [Recollet]. 

L’ AMAZONE, 1781-2-3: John Machung [probably MacKeon]. 

L’EXPERIMENT, April, 1780-August, 1783: Bonice Tancas. 





FLEETS UNDER COMTES DE GUICHEN AND DE GRASSE. 

L’ InpIEN, devenu La REFLicHy, 1780-2: Dieudonne [Capu- 

chin] ; Dupont [Cap.] ; Sebastian De Rosey [Cap.] ; Panous [Cap.]. 
Le MarsEILLais, 1781-2: Damas [Recollet]. 
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Le Citroyen, 1781-3: Dieudonne [Cap.]; Damas [Cap.]. 

L’ACTIONNAIRE, 1779-1781: Jean Francois De Villefranche. 

Le VAILLANT, 1781-2: Mare [Cap.]. 

Le SouveRAIN, September, 1779-January, 1881: Le Sr. Moullet. 

L’Hercutes, March, 1781-June, 1783: Severin Calvet, Rene 
Potier. 


FLEET OF COMTE DE TERNAY—ARMY OF ROCHAMBEAU. 


Le Duc De Bovurcocne, 1780-3: Querusle; Meurnay. 

Le JAson, 1779-1781: Didier; Jerome Audibert. 

Le Jason, 1780-1782: Abbe Dowd, of Ireland; Frederic, 
Capuchin, of Bourges; Maurice, Capuchin. 

La ProveNCcE, 1780-2: Le Roy [Recollet]. 

L’Ever1Lte, March, 1781-September, 1782: Roger Morrisson. 

Le CoNnQUERANT, January, 1780-August, 1782: Abbe Routel. 

L’ArpENT, April, 1780-April, 1782: Germain; Athanase 
Surigneau. 

Le Neptune, February, 1780-June, 1783: Abbe Meurnai; 
Queruche ; Jean [John] Wanton, [American priest] ; Francis Hob- 
dai, [American priest]; Abbe Potterie [secular priest]. 

Few of these French priests have any other identity that has 
become known than the above record. Father Seraphin Bandol, 
became the Chaplain to the French Ministers Gerard and Luzerne. 
There are several records of baptisms and marriages at which he 
officiated in Philadelphia, to be found on the register at old St. 
Joseph’s or in the transcripts printed in The Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of Phiadelphia, Vols. 1-II. 

Father Bandol preached the sermon at St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, July 4th, 1779, the first distinctively Catholic celebra- 
tion of the day. It was arranged for by the French Minister as an 
aid to securing an strengthening Catholic favor towards the Revo- 
lution. 

The Abbe Bandol also preached the sermon at St. Mary’s. 
November 4th, 1781, at the Te Deum celebration on the victory of 
Yorktown. 

I have no doubt that he either celebrated Mass or preached at 
St. Mary’s on May 8th, 1780, when there was a Requiem Mass for 
the soul of Don Juan de Miralles, the Spanish Agent, by the direc- 
tion of Luzerne, the French Minister. Though not named on that 
or on the occasions of the celebrations of the birth of the Dauphin 
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and the Union of the States in the Confederacy, Abbe Bandol may 
be considered the celebrant or the preacher as both commemorative 
services, were by direction of Luzerne. 

So, historically, he is the best known of all the French Chaplains. 

Father Valerian Durand, Chaplain of La Chimere, was, on 
October 10th, 1778, at Chester, Pa., when and where he baptized 
Elizabeth, daughter of John and Bridget Scantlen. He so recorded 
in the register now at St. Joseph’s and to his name signed O. S. F., 
but Franciscan records available in this country show nothing 
relating to him. The baptismal record is the enly known reference 
to or by him in this country now known. 

We may all agree that Abbes Maccabe, Roger Morrison, Bar- 
tholomew Omahony, John Machuney, Abbe Dowd, of Ireland, were 
Irishmen. 

Abbe Poterie, of L’Hector and the Le Neptune, became the 
founder of the Church in Boston. 

But the revelation of the list is the names of two American 
priests, Fathers John Wanton and Francis Hobdai, as Chaplains of 
Le Neptune. These are new names of priests in American Colonial 
or Revolutionary history. It is the only mention of them I ever 
met. Who were they? 

Possibly Wanton was John Watkins, who, in May, 1779, was, 
by Capt. Pierre Landais, the French commander of the United 
States frigate The Alliance, requested to act as Chaplain of that 
ship. This I find in The Calendar of Manuscripts of John Paul 
Jones, page 117, now in the Library of Congress. 

But Father Watkins is equally a mystery, who was he? 

It is singular to note that all the chaplains are named as officers 
on ships. In the list of officers and privates of the army given in 
the work not a Regiment of the French forces appears to have had 
a chapiain—not one. Yet it is known that a few, at least, did 
service on the land on the March of Rochambeau’s army from 
Rhode Island to Yorktown, especially in Rhode Island and in 
Connecticut. ; 

Each French vessel, except two small cutters, had a Chaplain. 

The list contains names of ninety priests, of whom seventeen 
were Capuchins; thirteen Recollets; four Seculars; three Car- 
melites; two Premontarians. 

Abbe La Poterie, Chaplain of Le Neptune, became the founder 
of the Church in Boston, but otherwise had not a creditable record. 
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He belonged to the Diocese of Angers in France, had a family 
income of over £100 per annum, was expelled from the Diocese of 
Paris, went to Rome and Naples, and ran off from both cities 
without paying his lodging. 

A Jesuit interested in Catholic American historical research 
has kindly sent us this contribution: 


CHAPLAINS OF THE FRENCH FLEET DURING THE WAR OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The French Ministry for Foreign Affairs has published recently 
a volume entitled: “ Les Combattants Francais de la Guerre Ameri- 
caine, 1778-1783"—The Roster is given of the officers and enlisted 
men in the French Fleets and Army, which participated in the 
Revolutionary War. These forces were accompanied by Chaplains, 
whose names are given. The vessels of the Fleet had regularly 
appointed Chaplains (Aumoniers), but none are mentioned in con- 
nection with the land forces. Some of the larger vessels have 
three, four, or five Chaplains assigned to them; it may be that these 
ships were employed as transports, and that some of the Chaplains 
credited to them were afterwards employed with the soldiers in 
the field. 

Bandol (R. P. Seraphin), Recollet—Chaplain of Le Langue- 
doc. 

He is known for the “Address delivered to Congress, the 
Supreme Executive Council, and the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
etc., etc., who were invited by his Excellency, the Minister of 
France, to attend in the Roman Catholic Church of Philadelphia, 
during the celebration of Divine Service and thanksgiving for the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis.” The Address was printed, November, 
1781. He was at that time Chaplain to Mr. Gerard, the French 
Minister, to which position he must have been appointed at an 
earlier date, as he preached the sermon, July 4, 1779, “at noon, in 
the new Catholic Chapel” (St. Mary’s), Philadelphia, to celebrate 
the Anniversary of the Independence of the United States. The 
invitations on that occasion were issued by Mr. Gerard, and the 
printed address, facsimile of the French original and English trans- 
lation, may be found in Shea’s “Life and Times of Archbishop 
Carroll,” pp. 172-177. He was a Franciscan, signing himself Le 
Reverend Pere Seraphin Bandol, Recollet, as he is entered upon 
the Navy Register; but, he is generally known as the Abbe Bandol, 
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and so subscribe himself, in the later Address. He remained 
attached to the French Embassy, until 1788, when he returned to 
France, bearing letters from Rev. Dr. Carroll to the Nuncio at 
Paris. Until the transfer of the Embassy to New York, the Abbe 
Bandol had evidently officiated from time to time at St. Joseph’s, 
since Father Farmer, in March, 1785, seems to regret the loss of 
his aid, when he announces that the Abbe was to sail to Europe in 
the next month. He remained in America about ten years. 

De Rosey (R. P. Sebastien), Capuchin. Chaplain on board 
L’Indien, afterwards Le Reflechy.—He remained in America, after 
the War, or returned, and performed missionary work for years in 
the country districts of Maryland. The name is given sometimes as 
Deroset, Durosey,—and Durosier, by Shea, who, in the only mention 
which he makes of him, says that “he was a priest from St. Do- 
mingo.” In the Register and Diary of Bohemia, it is mentioned 
that Mr. Deroset was there, February 13, 1797.—At a Meeting of 
the Corporation of the Clergy of Maryland, held at Whitemarsh, 
April 25, 1804, it was resolved “that Rev. Mr. Durozey be entitled 
to the £30 from the first day of current year.”—Rev. Mr. De Rosey 
is credited in the Account Book of Father Francis Neale, S.J.. 
Procurator of the Clergy Fund, with “cash $80,” salary for the 
years 1805 and 1806. The Diary of Brother Mobberly, S.J., says: 
“During the lifetime of the Rev'd Mr. De Rosey, Pastor of St 
Nicholas’ Congregation, we paid him $80 per annum.” He died 
at St. Nicholas’, December 27, 1813, and is buried near the Church; 
a tablet, inside the Church, is the only memorial of his long and 
almost forgotten services. Brother Mobberly says of him: “ During 
my residence at St. Inigoes in St. Mary’s County (1806-1812), we 
were deprived of a Pastor for nearly two years. Meantime, we 
were obliged to go to St. Nicholas’ Church, on the Patuxent River, 
a distance of fourteen miles. After a few months the Rev. Mr 
De Rosey, a French gentleman, and Pastor of St. Nicholas’, agreed 
to give us church once a month at St. Inigoes’ Church, until we 
could be furnished with a Pastor. He was a Franciscan Friar, 
and, I believe, a very worthy man. He was a small man, about 
81 years of age, and yet he was nearly as active as a boy. He was 
cheerful and agreeable. He was zealous, and kept his congregation 
in good order.” Father De Rosey died intestate. His property was 
devoted by the State of Maryland to help founding Charlotte Hall 
School, an Academy still existing in St: Mary’s County, which has 
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not been distinguished for liberality to the Religion of the pious old 
Franciscan. 

Abbe Maccase, of L’Annibal; RoGer Morrison, of L’Andro- 
maque (Pretre-Aumonier); OMAHONEY (Abbe Bartholome, of 
L'Ivelly; and Dowp (Abbe), of Le Jason:—the names indicate the 
nationality of these Chaplains. In the case of the last mentioned, 
irlandais is appended. 

Le Neptune (p. 215) must have been a large ship, as more than 
six hundred names are borne upon her rolls. Five Chaplains are 
assigned, and there is the remarkable circumstance, that two of 
them, John Wanton and Francis Hobdai, are described as American 
Priests. The large number of Chaplains may be accounted for, per- 
haps, in this way: that the Neptune was employed as a transport 
ship, and that some of the Chaplains were to be detailed for service 
with the land forces—especially as the Army lists give no names 
of Chaplains. John Wanton and Francis Hobdai were certainly not 
Priests of the American, i.e., English-speaking Provinces, or States. 
We have full and accurate Catalogues of all the Clergy in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, in which alone were there any Catholic 
Priests at this date. The word American was used in a broad sense, 
and in this case it probably signified that these two Priests were 
obtained from some of the French possessions in the West Indies, 
as the Fleet of the Count de Grasse had been operating in those 
waters, and some of the Regiments had been drafted from the 
French Islands, San Domingo, Martinique, etc. 

Another name appears among the Chaplains of the Neptune: 
PotteriE (Abbe), Secular Priest. It may be that he is identified 
with the Abbe de la Potterie, who opened the first Catholic Church 
at Boston, in 1788,—and was subsequently suspended by Dr. Carroll. 

There are several Priests, known in American Catholic history, 
to have been Chaplains of the French forces, whose names are not 
to be found in these published records. No mention is made of 
Rev. Charles Whelan, a Franciscan, who came to New York, and 
had charge of Missions in Kentucky and elsewhere; he was Pastor 
of Wilmington, Del., and is buried at- Bohemia, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 

Rev. Henry de la Motte, an Augustinian, is not mentioned. 
He was captured on a vessel belonging to the French naval forces, 
and brought a prisoner to New York. He was arrested by the 
British authorities and confined in prison, for the crime of saying 
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Mass before the few Catholics of that city. Afterwards, he went 
to Maine, to minister to the Catholic Tribes of that district. The 
Rev. Paul de St. Pierre, a discalced Carmelite, is also omitted from 
the lists. 

I do not think anything can be gained by consulting the French 
Jesuit authorities for the period of the American Revolution. The 
Society was suppressed at that time and had been expelled from 
France at another date; so the records are wanting. 

I have the learned work of F. Vivier “ Catalogus Assistentia 
Galliae.” 1762-1768. It gives interesting information about the 
Jesuits in various parts of America in those years, but Wanton and 
Hobdai are not in the lists. I hardly think they could have come 
from Canada; they certainly did not come from the English-speak- 
ing Provinces. There are some of the officers of the fleet who are 
credited to Mobile, but I think that Louisiana may be reasonably 
excluded, as the Priests there were few and generally Religious: 
French or Spanish. Hence I conclude the American means from 
the West Indies. Still it is a nice point for research. 


OUR FLAG A CATHOLIC FLAG, 


A feature of our Flag, long neglected, if known, is the fact that 
the red, white and blue flag is a Catholic flag. If you go to Rome, 
or other parts of Italy, and see a child in a nurse’s arms, note the 
ribbons each wears. If these are red the child is a boy, dedicated to 
St. Joseph, whose colors are red. If the ribbons are blue, the child 
is a girl, dedicated to our Blessed Lady. Her color is blue. The 
flag of the Church, the Papal Flag, the flag of Christ, the flag of 
peace, of Time, is a white flag. The Church is for these flags, 
Christ’s flag, the flag of peace, of Time; so in a large sense the red, 
white and blue flag is a Catholic flag. Let Liberty be endangered, 
let Law leave us for lawlessness, let revolutionists try to tear down 
and trample on that flag, legions of Catholics, who love it for the 
fathers who fought for it, who love it for what it offers of ideals 
and purposes, who love it for what it purports and promises, will 
march in legions to its defense. [Prof. J. C. Monahan in St. John’s 
Quarterly, Jan., 1910.] 
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PATRICK COLVIN THE FERRYMAN OF TRENTON 
IN 1776. 


Patrick Colvin of Trenton, New Jersey, declared by the late 
Bishop O’Farrell of that city and also by the late John D. McCor- 
mack, Editor of the Potters’ Journal and the historian of the Church 
in Trenton, to have been a Catholic, was the proprietor of Colvin’s 
Ferry from Trenton to [now] Morrisville, Pennsylvania, to which 
place Washington crossed after the Battle of Trenton, December 
26, 1776. 

After Patrick Colvin bought the ferry he owned it until 
1792. It was known as Colvin’s Ferry. On 16th November, 1792, 
Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, purchased from 
Patrick Colvin and his wife, 264% acres adjoining the tract he 
already owned. This constituted,Morrisville as it then came to be 
known. 

“ Patrick Colvin,” says John D. McCormack, “is the only 
Catholic I can find living about Trenton at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. He was a member of Father Farmer’s flock [of St. Joseph’s- 
St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia]. He often entertained that great 
missionary under his hospitable roof and also ferried him over 
the river into New Jersey on his numerous journeyings to New 
York. The traditions that have come down to me regarding Col- 
vin’s religion seem conclusive that he was a Catholic. General 
Stryker, the historian, told me that he has no doubt upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. John McCully who was born in Trenton 98 years ago 
and is still living is of the same opinion as General Stryker. Both 
these gentlemen are Protestants. My investigations in other direc- 
tions confirm their testimony.” [American Catholic His. Researches, 
Jan., 1887, p. 25.] 

Patrick Colvin knew all the fords and the ferries of the river 
for a long distance. He knew who owned the boats and where 
they could be found. He was familiar with the peculiarities of the 
stream as regards freshets or the like and how to overcome those 
obstacles if it were possible. He placed all that valuable informa- 
tion at the disposal of Washington, and his well-equipped ferry was 
freely used. ; 

Towards the close of 1776 Washington was forced to retreat 
from the Hudson to the Delaware and on December Ist notified 
Congress, then sitting in Philadelphia, to take prompt steps to get 
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possession of all the boats along the river, General Putnam even 
seized some lumber at the Trenton landing that could be utilized 
to construct rafts, and removed it to the west bank of the river. 
On the 3d of December the advance guard entered Trenton and 
the work of ferrying the army over into Pennsylvania was con- 
tinued until the morning of the 8th, Washington going over with 
the rear guard. Colvin was at his post continually and got the 
army safely across just as the British entered the town at 11 o’clock 
in the morning. Great was their disappointment on discovering 
the boats safely moored on the west bank and an insurmountable 
barrier placed between them and the disorganized army they ex- 
pected to capture on the eastern shore. Washington’s headquarters 
were opposite Trenton Falls, about half a mile north of Colvin’s 
ferry, from the 8th to the 25th of December. 

On the night of December 25th and the morning of 26th, 1776, 
Washington commenced his forward movement upon Trenton. His 
plan was to cross in person at McConkey’s ferry, now Taylorsville, 
some miles above the city; Cadwallader, with a body of troops 
was to cross from Bristol, while General Ewing’s forces were to 
effect a landing a little below Trenton. Both of these codperative 
movements failed. A portion of Ewing’s command stood shivering 
on the banks of the river in the bitter cold awaiting some detach- 
ments which did not arrive until too late to attempt the crossing 
Patrick Colvin with his boats was with Ewing. He was ready to 
perform his part. 

Says the Hon. James Buchanan, in his oration in Taylor’s 
Opera House, Trenton, on the centennial celebration of the Battle 
of Trenton, December 26, 1876: 

“ Historians have agreed in lamenting that Ewing did not 
succeed in crossing his force that night. Washington himself re- 
gretfully alludes to his failure. It is quite plain, nevertheless, that 
Ewing’s failure prevented the miscarriage of the whole plan. 
Washington intended to reach town before dawn; he was delayed 
and did not arrive until after sunrise. Had Ewing crossed at the 
lower ferry and awaited there the attack from above, his troops, 
with the coming of dawn would have been in plain view from the 
Hessian barracks, an alarm would have ensued, and Washington 
would have found a foe prepared and alert.” [Trenton Emporium, 
Dec. 27, 1876.] 

The question has often been asked and has given rise to much 
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controversy, “ Where did Washington and his army cross the river 
after the victory of December 26th?” That they crossed on the 
afternoon of that day is positively asserted. Davis, in his History 
of Morrisville [pp. 630-631], says: 

“There is a difference of opinion as to where the prisoners 
crossed the river. The accepted account stating that it was at 
McConkey’s ferry, while an equally reliable authority tell us they 
were crossed at Johnson’s ferry probably lower down. . . . We can 
hardly believe that Washington would risk his prisoners in a flank 
march of nine miles when it was so evidently his policy to put the 
river between them at the nearest ferry where there were boats to 
carry them over.” 

The army had been on the move most of the 25th. The cross- 
ing at McConkey’s ferry commenced at sunset that day. All that 
night the work went on and at 3 o'clock in the morning of the 26th 
the march to Trenton begun. They marched nine miles, fought a 
battle, gained a victory and bagged about 1000 prisoners; and yet 
we are told that they crossed that afternoon. It is incredible unless 
they crossed directly opposite Trenton. A long and fatiguing 
march to McConkey’s ferry would have been a great hardship to 
men so severely tried. There seems to be no escaping the con- 
clusion that they crossed at Colvin’s ferry, which they undoubtedly 
did. Ewing had intended to cross. there and Colvin’s boats were 
conveniently near, and placed the Delaware between them and all 
danger. How rapidly it was done can be inferred from the fact 
that they crossed that very afternoon. If Washington fully realized 
the importance of holding Trenton, so did Cornwallis and he took 
vigorous measures to recapture the town and drive out the garrison 
left there. The American army occupied points along the Delaware 
for a distance of twenty miles, and its rapid concentration was 
ordered, to occupy Trenton in force before Cornwallis could execute 
a similar movement with similar intent. In a few days after the 
battle of the 26th the work of concentration was so far accomplished 
that Washington was prepared to cross the river with a large force. 
The boats necessary to make the passage were collected at the 
different remote points with the divisions of the army, and it was 
a far more difficult thing to collect them at a common centre than 
it was to mass the troops. The channel of the river was filled with 
large masses of floating ice that was carried rapidly forward by the 
swift current, while from both shores the ice extended out some 
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distance. Under such circumstances, navigation was well nigh 
impossible. Add to the obstacles the fact that above Trenton the 
enemy scoured the country to the river. The Rev. John Bosbrough. 
a brave and patriotic Presbyterian divine who had raised a battalion 
of troops, was murdered in a farmhouse near Pennington, a few 
days after the battle of the 26th. Below Trenton equal vigilance 
was exercised in watching the river. In the face of such impedi- 
ments it is safe to believe that none of the boats from McConkey’s 
ferry could be made available at Trenton, and it is equally unlikely 
that any of those located at Bristol by Cadwallader could be pro- 
pelled ten miles up stream under the conditions I have described. 
The conclusion seems unavoidable that Colvin had but a very 
limited number of boats at his command, and also that he was the 
chief reliance of Washington in the contemplated forward move- 
ment. It is only under the most trying circumstances that a general 
will risk a battle with a broad river in his rear unless he has reliable 
means of communicating with the opposite shore. A reverse under 
different conditions is apt to be followed by a disaster. 

Washington was ready before Cornwallis was. He had calcu- 
lated all the terrible risks that attended the movement and felt that 
he could safely reach his base and place the Delaware between him 
and his pursuers if he met with a reverse. On the 1st and 2d of 
January, 1777, the American army, 4,500 strong, effected the pas- 
sage of the Delaware at Colvin’s ferry. Colvin himself acting a 
conspicuous part, directing the boats with courage and skill. When 
Cornwallis entered Trenton in the afternoon of the 2d he found 
Washington in a strong position on the south bank of the Assan- 
pink and vigorously attacked him. When darkness put an end to 
the battle the British were everywhere driven back and the Assan- 
pink was in some places almost choked with their dead. About 
10,000 men were engaged. An aggressive movement on Princeton 
was planned that night and was followed by a victory next day. 
It virtually decided the campaign in our favor, and when Washing- 
ton went into winter quarters at Morristown, soon after, he was 
master of New Jersey. 

In the summer of 1777 the British left New York to execute 
some secret movements and Washington’s army proceeded to Phila- 
delphia. On July 29th of that year Lord Stirling’s command 
crossed at Patrick Colvin’s ferry. In a few days events of almost 
equal importance with those just narrated were enacted upon the 
soil of New Jersey at Trenton. In the summer of 1781 Washington 
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confronted the enemy in New York and had made preparations to 
attack him. Suddenly changing his plans he began his toilsome 
march to join Lafayette in Virginia. He reached Trenton late in 
the afternoon. It was important that he should move rapidly: Ist 
to render pursuit useless; 2d to form a junction with Lafayette, 
who was hard pressed. There was no delay at Trenton. Patrick 
Colvin was at his post as usual and ferried the army across the 
river to continue its long march unobstructed. 

Once more he appears in History: On the 6th of April, 1789, 
the American Congress in session in New York declared George 
Washington of Virginia to have been elected first President of the 
United States. His passage through the States was a continuous 
ovation. He left Philadelphia on April 21st in the midst of a dis- 
agreeable rain; the party riding in a closed carriage. “ It was ten 
o’clock that day when the party arrived at the old stone ferry- 
house at Colvin’s ferry now Morrisville. Here Patrick Colvin, the 
owner of the ferry, took charge of the Presidential party and per- 
sonally ferried them over the river.” [Washington's Reception by 
the People of New Jersey in 1789. By Wm. S. Stryker; Adjutant- 
General of New Jersey. ] 

He was a committee of one to welcome the Father of His 
Country on the banks of the historic Delaware, at the borders of 
Trenton. It gives hima prominence in history that he richly de- 
serves and which many may well envy. They had met there before 
under far different circumstances, when he had performed similar 
duties for the great Virginian. The banks of the river on the 
Jersey side were lined with old Revolutionary soldiers and officers 
and distinguished civilians of the city and State; and yet in. recog- 
nition of ‘Patrick Colvin’s services and devotion to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence they paid him the compliment of 
permitting him to “take charge of the Presidential party.” In time 
of war he was the genius that made the icy Delaware subservient 
to his will. Now that peace had dawned upon the country, all felt 
that he should be especially honored in his chosen sphere of opera- 
tions where he had no successful rival. [John D. McCormick, 
RESEARCHES, Jan. 1887.] 

“ A record of the times reads: Trenton, April 21, 1789. Gen- 
eral Washington arrivéd at Colvin’s Ferry ‘about 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. Patrick Colvin was on hand and, though he is now an 
old man, he insisted on taking personal charge of Washington’s 
party and conveying them across the river.” 
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PETITION OF PATRICK COLVIN TO CONGRESS, 1778. 


The annexed petition and the action of Congress thereon 
shows the importance of. Colvin’s Ferry: 


To the Honourable Continental Congress, 
Sitting at Philadelphia: 

The Petition of Patrick Colvin of Trenton ferry, Falk Town- 
ship, Bucks County, in Pennsylvania, humbly Sheweth, 

That your Petitioner, for want of proper Boats, &c., Cannot 
do Justice to the Publick as usual, in Crossing the said Ferry. As 
the said ferry is well known to be in the Directest way from Phila- 
delphia to. Trenton, Princeton, Brunswick, &c. Is Expected to be 
attended with such proper Conveniences of Boats, and Flatts, as is 
at Present out of your Petitioners power to procure, Whereby your. 
said Petitioner becomes the Object of Insult and threats. Now 
as your Petitioner is well Informed, that there is a Number of 
Boats, and flats at some of the other Ferry’s on the River Delaware 
at this Present time not in Use; Your Petitioner therefore humbly 
craves that your Honours would be Pleased to give or Direct such 
Orders, for some of the Boats as above hinted, for the better Ac- 
commodating the said ferry under my care, As you in your Wisdom 
shall seem Good, And your Petitioner as in Duty Bound shall ever 
pray. 

Patrick COLVIN. 
July 24th, 1778. 


[Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 42, Vol. II, fo. 48.] 


Whereupon Resolved, That the Quartermaster-General be :di- 
rected, if he has any boats or flats belonging to the public at any of 
the ferries on the river Delaware unemployed, to lend two of them 
to Patrick Colvin, to be by him employed at Trenton ferry for the 
accommodation of the public. [Journal, XI, 789.] 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON — BISHOP O’FARRELL 
BLESSES THE CORNERSTONE OF A MONUMENT 
—HIS ADDRESS. 


At Trenton, on December 26, 1891, Governor Leon Abbott 
laid the cornerstone of a monument to be erected to commemorate 
the Battle of Trenton, December 25-6, 1776. Rt. Rev. Michael 
O'Farrell, D.D., blessed the stone, recited the prayer for all in 
authority and delivered an address, which is of such Catholic- 
American, Revolutionary interest as to be worthy of preservation. 
In the extracts herewith, he said: 

“ The duty and glory of patriotism will be sufficiently developed 
in the speeches of the gentlemen who are to follow and, therefore, 
for the sake of brevity I shall confine myself to an explanation, 
from my point of view of the glories of the event which serve to 
throw light on the importance of the event under consideration. 
These three things are: the character of the person who conceived 
and directed the means by which the event was accomplished; the 
time when it occurred and the place where it happened. With 
regard to the chief actor, the whole country to-day is unanimous 
in proclaiming the preéminent merit of George Washington. He 
was a man raised up by Providence to guide the American people 
through the dark and stormy period of the struggle for their 
rights and their liberties. When Providence has planned the 
exaltation of a people, He sends them a leader filled with His light 
and strength. So he dealt with the Jewish people when groaning 
tinder the tyranny of the Syrian Kings they cried out to Him for 
mercy and protection. He raised up unto them the valiant Judas 
Machaebus and his brethren to fight unto death for the independence 
of their fatherland. 

“Thus, also, when the great mystery of the sanctification and 
redemption of the world was to be accomplished, He sent the Pre- 
cursor to prepare the way for the coming of His Divine Son. We 
are, indeed, expressly told by Scripture that ‘there was a man sent 
by God whose name was John,’ who came to give evidence of the 
truth. So, too, we may proudly and lovingly believe that God raised 
up for the American people in their death struggle against oppres- 
sion another leader, George Washington, to guide with undaunted 
heart his people through their long years of combat for their natural 
rights as freemen. 
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“As regards the time when this event took place, I, as a 
‘Catholic Bishop, love to see a coincidence, worthy of a Christian 
heart, in the fact that it was prepared and begun when the whole 
Christian world was celebrating the arrival of the great Messiah 
Who brought truth and freedom to the world. He came at mid- 
night when the world was buried in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, but the heavens were illumined by His presence and the 
angels sang the immortal GLorta 1n Excetsis—Glory to God in 
the Highest and on earth peace to men of good will. 

“May we not, then, believe that the brightness of that Christ- 
mas night fell upon the soul of Washington scattering the doubts 
that had so long worried him, filling his heart with new courage to 
meet the dangers of the coming morning. . The time, also reminds 
‘us that on this day the Christian Church celebrates the noble martyr- 
dom and the glorious death of St. Stephen who thus had the honor 
‘of sealing his faith with the testimony of his blood. Next to sucha 
-death for the God of truth and holiness should we not place the 
-death or the will to die for Home or Country.” 


ST. MARY’S HISTORICAL GROUND. 


“ Besides I have a special interest in commemorating the place 
connected with the event, since St. Mary’s Cathedral has been 
-erected on old historic ground intimately connected with the battle. 
The defeated leader of the enemy breathed his last on the very spot 
wheréon stands the present St. Mary’s Rectory. Here I may be 
allowed to express the feeling that no nobler ground could be 
consecrated to divine worship than that soil on which the God of 
Battles had granted so decisive a victory to the struggling patriots 
-of America. 

“In speaking of the place, I am also reminded of some less 
important events which have not been chronicled by our historians 
‘but which on a day. like this, it will be beneficial to recall to our 
memories. They regard the conditions of the ferries between 
Trenton, its borders and the neighboring State of Pennsylvania. All 
‘who have studied intimately the history of the Revolutionary 
struggle and the part that New Jersey had to take in it, will under- 
stand how important it must have been to Washington to be able 
to transfer his troops easily and expeditiously from the eastern to 
the western bank of the Delaware and return when occasion de- 
-manded. To do so it was necessary to have full control of the 
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ferries on the Pennsylvania side. In a few obscure notices pre- 
served by antiquarians (among which General Stryker is prominent; 
who has made part of American history his own) singularly enough 
we find two Irishmen having control of the boats of the two prin- 
cipal ferries. 

“ McConkey, an Irish Presbyterian, owned the ferry at Taylors- 
ville, and an Irish Catholic, Patrick McColvin, was owner of the 
ferry opposite Trenton at Morrisville. McColvin owned all the 
property from 1772 to 1792 which Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the Revolution purchased and to which he gave the name of 
Morrisville, which it still retains. Now, Washington, having de- 
cided to cross the Delaware above Trenton, selected McConkey’s. 
ferry, in order to surprise the enemy more effectively. The battle 
took place and was won in a little more than an hour. It now seems 
to be admitted that Washington, instead of retracing his steps back 
to McConkey’s ferry with all his prisoners, took the shorter ferry 
and passed over to Morrisville, thus saving his troops the long 
journey and to prevent the English soldiers. from arriving in time 
to intercept him. The ferry was the one held by Patrick McColvin. 
That McColvin must have rendered important ‘service to Washing- 
ton, not only on that day but on several other occasions, we naturally 
infer from the fact that when he, in 1789, passed through Trenton, 
to be inaugurated first President, in New York City, Patrick Mc- 
Colvin had full charge of the entire Presidential party. I,. indeed, 
rejoice to say that two Irishmen on the day of Trenton’s battle, the 
Presbyterian McConkey and the Catholic McColvin, put aside their 
religious differences to sacrifice themselves, if need be, upon the 
altar of American liberty.” 

So said Bishop Michael O’Farrell at the blessing by him on 
December 26, 1891, of the cornerstone of a monument erected at 
Trenton, New Jersey, to commemorate the Battle of Trenton. He 
names the ferryman as McColvin, but Colvin alone was his name. 
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CANADIANS FRIENDLY TO THE REVOLTING 
AMERICANS. 


Here are a few records of the many obtainable to show the 
friendly spirit with which the inhabitants of Canada responded to 
the early manifestations of the Americans of a willingness to 
codperate in the endeavor to oppose Great Britain: 

Samuel Mott to Governor Trumbull from Ticonderoga, August 
3, 1775: “The Canadians are generally armed, but have little or 
no ammunition, otherwise it is most likely they would rise in 
opposition to the present methods, as they are highly incensed at 
the restoration of the old French laws with their priestly and other 
burdens.” [Am. Ar., 4, 3, 18.] 


A letter from Ticonderoga, August 4, 1778: “ The Canadians 
are determined not to fight against us unless forced by a formidable 
army. About three weeks ago an attempt was made to force the 
Canadians to take up arms, and they were about to hang some in 
every parish, when the Canadians rose in a body of near 3,000 men, 
disarmed the officer that was after recruits, and made him flee, being 
determined to defend themselves in the best manner they could. by 
a full resistance, rather than be forced to arms against the Colonies. 
The common people there cannot bear to have the old French laws 
take place again amongst them, as they will be thereby plunged into 
enormous taxes.” [Am. Ar., 4, 3, 26.] 

The writer was Samuel Mott who on 3d wrote same to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull. 


Colonel James Livingston, writing to General Schuyler, August, 
1775, said: “ General Carleton has-made a proposition to the Cana- 
dians in case they would. enlist under the Crown of Great Britain, 
to gratify every man that will turn out upon this occasion, with 
100 acres of land at Boston, New York, &c. The proposition was 
heard with disdain. Col. McLean who arrived here with Col. 
Johnson has orders from the King to raise a Regiment of Canadians 
upon those terms; and I can assure you from Three Rivers to 
Chambly he got not a single man. I believe he got a few in and 
about the suburbs of the town of Montreal... My best wishes and 
those of the Canadians atend you.” [Am. Ar., 4, 3, 496.] 
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Edwin Martin Stone’s /nvasion of Canada in 1775 [ Providence, 
1867], says: “ Whatever might have been the contingent purpose 
of Congress in reference to Canada, a disclaimer of an intended 
invasion was deemed, under the circumstances, expedient.” And 
accordingly on the 1st of June [1775] such a disclaimer was made. 
But a violent proclamation issued by the British Governor, de- 
nouncing the border inhabitants of the Colonies as trustees, and 
inciting the Indians against New York and New England, changed 
the current of opinion in Congress and led to an avowal of an 
aggressive purpose. 

In July, preliminary to a movement of this character, Maj. John 
Brown, accompanied by four men, visited Canada for the purpose 
of obtaining intelligence in regard to the military preparations 
making there by the King’s troops, the situation at St. John’s, 
Chambly, Montreal and Quebec, and also to ascertain the feelings 
of the Canadians towards the Colonial cause. They found them 
favorably affected, were kindly received by the French, were often 
protected when exposed to danger, and were assured it was their 
wish to see a Continental army in Canada; engaging, if it came, 


to supply it with everything in their power. The Indians also ex- 
pressed a determination to act with the Canadians. They returned 
August roth. 


Letter from before Quebec, December 6, 1775, said: “ Provi- 
detice smiles on us in a remarkable manner. The Canadians say, 
‘surely God is with this people or they could never have done what 
they have done.’ They are all astonished at our march through the 
wilderness, which they say was impossible and would not believe 
our coming until they had ocular demonstration of it.” [Am. Ar., 
4; 4, 204.] 

“The Canadians are friendly to us and join us in great num- 
bers,” General Schuyler to New York Provincial Congress, from 
Ticonderoga, September 29, 1775. 


“The Canadians, in general, on this side the St. Lawrence are 
very friendly to us; almost unanimously so along the River Sorel, 
where they are actually embodied and in arms altogether to the 
number of more than r1ooo.”” [Letter from La Prairie, Nov. 3, 1775; 
Am. Ar., 4, 3, 1342.] 
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“T find the inhabitants very friendly this way,” General Arnold 
to John Manor at Sartigan, November 7, 1775. [Am. Ar., 4, 3, 
1328. } 


General Schuyler, writing from Ticonderoga, November 6, 
1775, to Washington, said that “ previous to the reduction of Cham- 
bly and the success of our troops in repulsing the attack of Mon- 
sieur Regouville, who was sent from Montreal with 240 men, and 
expected to be joined by the inhabitants of three of the most popu- 
lous parishes in the south side of the St. Lawrence; in which he 
was disappointed to a man, and which has in some measure evinced 
the temper of the Canadians towards us, and given us better assur- 
ances than any we have had of their friendly disposition, for until 
then their real sentiments were problematical.” [Am. Ar., 4, 3, 
1374-] 


A gentleman in Quebec writing to London, November 7, 1775. 
said: “ The garrison numbered 2,500 but the French cannot be 
much depended on. Indeed, would you believe it, the French, whom 


the Government has done so much for, and relied upon, have taken 
up arms against us, several of whom are now prisoners amongst 


us.” [Am. Ar., 4, 3, 1396.] 


Brook Watson writing to John Butler from Montreal on 
October 19, 1775, that prior to the attempt of Colonel Ethan Allen 
to capture Montreal (September 25, 1775), and his capture “ nine- 
tenths of the Canadians were for the Bostonnais.” [Am. Ar., Series 
4, 3, 1601.] He also wrote the same to Governor Franklin of New 
Jersey, a Loyalist though he was the son of Benjamin Franklin. 


When General Arnold arrived in Canada after a march which 
General Schuyler declared did him “ great honor” and “ which some 
future historian will make the subject of admiration for his readers” 
for “ marching such a body of troops through a country scarcely 
trodden by human foot,” Arnold reported to Schuyler, November 7, 
1775: “ We have been very kindly received by the inhabitants who 
appear very friendly and willing to supply us with provisions.” 
[Am. Ar., 4, 3, 1634.] 
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CANADIANS CHANGE. 


But all this friendliness was lost by the actions of the Ameri- 
cans in manifesting their anti-Catholic bigotry. The despicable 
double dealing of the Continental Congress also wrought destruc- 
tion of the friendly spirit shown by the Canadians. 

Here is a record, one of many, to show the change and its 
cause. A letter from Montreal dated March 24, 1775, stated: 


The Address from the Continental Congress attracted the 
notice of some of the principal Canadians; it was soon translated 
into very ‘tolerable French. The decent manner in which the 
religious matters were touched; the encomiums on the French 
Nation, flattered a people fond of compliments. They begged the 
translator, as he had succeeded so well, to try his hand on that 
Address to the People of Great Britain. He had equal success in 
this, and read his performance to a numerous audience. ‘ But when 
he came to that part which treats of the new modelling of the 
Province; draws a picture of the Catholick Religion, and the 
Canadian manners, they could not contain their resentment, nor 


express it but in broken curses. “Oh! the perfidious, double-faced 
Congress; let us bless and obey our benevolent Prince, whose 
humanity is consistent, and extends to all Religions; let us abhor 
all who would reduce us from our loyalty, by acts that would dis- 
honour a Jesuit, and whose Addresses, like their Resolves, are de- 
structive of their own objects.” [Am. Ar., Series 4, Vol. II, p. 231.] 


FATHER GIBAULT REGRETTED THE LOSS OF BRITISH 
RULE. 


Father Gibault, on May 22, 1788, from Post Vincennes, Illinois, 
wrote the Bishop of Quebec: 

“ As for opposition to me because of the fear that I may have 
been or was active for the American Republic, you have only to 
reread my first letter in which I gave you an account of our capture, 
and my last letter in which I sent you a certificate of my conduct at 
Post Vincennes, in the capture of which they said I had taken a 
hand, and you will see that not only did I not meddle with anything, 
but on the contrary I always regretted and do regret every day the 
loss of the mildness of British Rule.” [Jll. His. Col., V, 585.] 
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MICHAEL GAROUTTE, FAITHFUL TO OUR COUNTRY 
BUT NOT TO HIS RELIGION. 


Michael Garoutte was born in Marseilles, France, in 1750. His 
father, Antoin Garoutte, was an Admiral in the French navy, and 
when Antoin was in Marseilles Jan. 19, 1695, his father, Henry 
Garoutte, was Attorney General for the southern division of France. 
The brothers and sisters of Michael Garoutte all died young except 
Madaline. She married Le Noble Antoin Joseph d’Espenosey. 
They lived at Signes, a small town near Triton. Their son, General 
d’Espenosey was member of the House of Representatives that 
formed the first Republic of France. In the Armorial of France, 
folio 737, is found the rescription of the Garoutte coat-of-arms.— 
I. M. G. [Am. Monthly, Jan. 1908, p. 60.] 

Here is a copy of the record of his baptism: 

Michael Garoutte, son of Antoine Garoutte, wealthy Captain of 
a vessel and Admiral and Anne D’Lascour, born to-day, 12 April, 
1750, and christened and announced in this church, Les Accoulles. 
Godfather, Michael Rouseer; Godmother, Marie Bense; the father, 
Antoine, being absent; signed, Miguellys, Priest. 

He died at Pleasant Mills, N. J., 29 April, 1829. 

Mary Agnes Hatfield of Kalamazoo, Mich., a descendant, writes 
us: “ Michael Garoutte was without doubt a Catholic. Tradition 
. has it he was educated for a priest, but at the death of his brother 
decided he must carry on the business of his father who was evi- 
dently in the merchant marine. Perhaps Lafayette’s coming to 
America influenced him somewhat, as they are supposed to have 
been friends from boyhood.” 

On October 25, 1778, at Pleasant Mills, New Jersey, he married 
Sophia Smith, daughter of James Smith. They had thirteen 
children. Sophia was a Methodist, a good strong one and if Michael 
had any intention of having his children trained in the Catholic 
faith he gave it up. He made his first return visit to France in 
1787, while he was there he evidently promised his only sister that 
she might have his oldest child to train in the faith of her fathers. 
The sister wrote to Sophia saying her brother had promised to 
send her his oldest daughter. Evidently Sophia was not meek and 
humble for daughter didn’t go and as far as we can trace not one 
of her descendants are members of the Catholic Church though 
many .were Methodists. 
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Another grandson of Michael’s who lived either in or near 
Pleasant Mills says, “ His Grandfather Michael is spoken of in 
town records as ‘ Lieut.,’ that he recalls how on public holidays 
Michael used to ‘dress up’ in his Continental uniform. That in 
1824 when Lafayette was here as guest of the nation—this grand- 
son—his brother drove to Philadelphia, got Lafayette, brought him 
out to Pleasant Mills to visit Michael.” 

That part is an error, as Lafayette did not go to Pleasant Mills 
from Philadelphia. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 

PENDENCE THE DOCTRINES OF THE FATHERS 

AND DOCTORS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


“ Centuries ago the Church proclaimed the immortal doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence, and preached the equality of 
all. men before God and before the law. The principles of the 
Declaration are the doctrine of her Fathers and Doctors.” So 
Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, New Jersey, declared in his Pastoral 


of 1908. ; 

“There is not a principle of American Republicanism which 
Bartholomew De Las Casas, resting on the foundation of the Canon 
Law [Church Law] and preaching ever from its text, ‘ The true 
Rey is Lex,’ (the true king is the law), does not set forth to the 
Spanish monarch, as the only legitimate foundation and measure of 
their authority whether in Old or New Spain.” And again: “ Two 
centuries and more before Thomas Jefferson wrote, the Spanish 
friar, not as a new doctrine, but simply as a revival of the old 
doctrine which every Christian is bound to accept, proclaims to the 
monarchs and to the people every proposition which was to resound 
thereafter from the Philadelphia State House. Government resting 
on the free consent of the governed; the right of a people, not out 
of mere caprice, but by free and reasonable choice to change its 
form of government which, if it contradicts them, loses all claim to 
allegiance, and all those things as the expression of the divine 
wisdom and will, and therefore as an essential part of religion.” So 
Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, of Andover, Mass., a Congregationalist, 
wrote in The New World, a Boston magazine, in a sketch of Las 
Casas, a Spanish Diminican, as we learn from The Sacred Heart 
Review, April 4, 1908. 
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MEMORIAL OF CHEVALIER SAURELLE. 


To the Honle. the Delegates of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE CHEVALIER SAURELLE. 
Humbly shewedth—That your memorialist is a young officer 
who, after serving two years as a volunteer in the Artillery at St. 
Domingo, obtained the rank of lieutenant in that corps to which he 
has preferred offering his services to the Honble Congress as a 
letter from Mr. De La Valletiere, Governor of St. Nicholas Mole, 
shews, which letter, intended for the Honble Congress or General 
Washington, is without a direction, owing to the Governor’s being 
unacquainted with the proper form of address. 
Which is humbly submitted to the Honorable Congress. 
Le CHEV’ER SAURELLE. 
[Endorsed: Read August 29, 1776. Referred to the Board of 
War. } 
[From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, IX, 
folio 1.] 


THE CHEVALIER DE BORRE. 


Washington’s letter to Congress respecting De Borre: 
HEADQUARTERS, Morris Town, 
5th April, 1777. 
Sir—The inclosed from Monsr. le Chev. de Preudhomme de 
Borre, with the papers annexed to it, were received this day by the 
Eastern Mail. It appears that by an agreement with Mr. Dean he 
is to have the Rank and Pay of a Brigadier General in our service. . 
I imagine by this, that he is a Man of real Merit. If you think 
proper to confirm Mr. Dean’s appointment, be pleased to inform me 
of it, and return the Letter, that I may give a suitable answer. If, 
as I imagine, he does not understand English, it will be some time 
before he can be of any Use at the head of a Brigade. 
I have the honour to be 
with the greatest respect, Sir, 
Yr most obedt servt., 
Gro. WASHINGTON. 


[Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 152, IV, folio 61.} 
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CATHOLICS OF MARYLAND AND THE REVOLUTION. 


In a speech, the first he delivered, by Mr. Kennedy, of Wash- 
ington County, in the Maryland House of Delegates, on the Bill 
entitled “An Act to extend to all the Citizens of Maryland the 
same civil and religious privileges that are employed under the 
Constitution of the United States,” said: 

“For almost three score years the Catholics of Maryland were 
doomed to suffer a worse than Egyptian bondage, but their day of 
redemption came at last and when the oppression and folly of the 
British government drove the people of this country into a Revolu- 
tion, no wonder the Catholics of Maryland were found foremost in 
the ranks; no wonder that they were all, or nearly all, Whigs and 
a Catholic Tory a rare character. . 

“ And this was a favorable crisis for them to insist on a restora- 
tion of their civil and religious privileges; they were a large and 
respectable portion of citizens, and they could use, with propriety, 
language such as this to their Protestant brethren, “ The question 
of American Independence is about to be settled; War is at hand 
and our blood must flow, and our fortunes be spent in the cause of 
our Country; We have with you felt the evils of tyranny and 
oppression, which the British government have so long and so un- 
justly they have attempted to tyrannise over our minds and because 
we have adhered to the religion of our fathers; they have disfran- 
chised us, proscribed us from office, denied us the enjoyment of 
civil rights, and branded us as dangerous members of society. This 
state of things must not longer continue, we must no longer be 
punished for our religious opinions; we must no longer be pro- 
scribed from office, we must no longer pay double taxes, nor must 
we be taxed at all for the support of the ministers of another 
religion for we hold those truths to be self-evident, ‘ That all men 
are created equal’ and ‘that it is the duty of every man to worship 
God in such manner as he thinks most acceptable to Him.’ We 
ask no peculiar privileges but we ask to be put upon an equal foot- 
ing with the rest of our fellow-citizens; we ask as freemen of 
Maryland the restoration of those rights recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the first Founder of the State; this done and we are 
satisfied, this granted and we are with you, heart and hand, our 
motto, ‘ Independence or Death.’ 
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“And could requests so reasonable have been denied by those 
patriotic men, who were taking up arms to resist the encroachment 
and the tyrannical measures of Britain? Could they have con- 
sistently refused to do justice at home? No; it would have been 
impossible! The religious fest to Catholics was abolished. The 
Church of England was no longer the established Church, and 
taxation for its exclusive support was done away forever. This 
was a great victory gained by the Catholics. It was granting them 
all that they had ever asked; all that they ever claimed in Maryland, 
even when they were in power. And it was to satisfy them that the 
35th Article of the declaration of rights was inserted, which is in 
these words: ‘That no other test or qualification ought to be 
required, on admission to any office of trust or profit than such oath 
of support or, fidelity to this State—and a declaration of a belief in 
the Christian religion.” [U. S. Catholic Miscellany, Vol. VI, Sep- 
tember 12, 1826. |] 

Rev. Boucher, Episcopalian, of Queen Anne’s parish, Prince 
George County, Maryland, a Loyalist who fled to England and in 
1796. published a book in which he said: 


MARYLAND CATHOLICS AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


“ All that the ‘Catholics of Maryland seem yet to have gained 
by their compliance is that they were not driven into exile nor their 
property confiscated. I have not heard that they have in general 
been trusted like others by their new allies much less that they have 
been distracted by any favors. Their leader [Charles Carroll] has 
been a member of Congress and once was on an Embassy; a rela- 
tive of his, however, is now the Popish Bishop in the State; This 
Bishop is spoken of as a man of worth, ability and some things 
which I have seen of his writings proves that he is a respectable 
man. Under the prevailing latitudinarian principles of the Govern- 
ment of North America they, like other religions, are no longer 
molested on account of their religion nor are they stigmatized by 
any legal disqualifications. . . . Their emancipation (which term 
they were soon taught to give to their being taken out of the pro- 
tection of the Government of Great Britain) has been rather 
nominal than real.” [P. 244.] 
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CLEMENT SEWALL AND JOHN BYRNE, PATRIOT 
CATHOLICS OF ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 


When the Revolution began there were in Alexandria, Virginia, 
nine Catholic men. Within a month all had joined the army of 
Patriots. Colonel John Fitzgerald became Aide-de-Camp to Wash- 
ington. The names of but two others are known. George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, the adopted son of Washington, in his Recol- 
lections preserves the record of these two. He says: 

“It has been my fortune to know Catholic as well as Protestant 
soldiers of the War of the Revolution. Clement Sewall was my 
neighbor and my firm friend. He was a brave soldier, a good 
citizen, and an honest man. A fine youth, he joined the famed 
Maryland line, a volunteer; was promoted for his gallant conduct 
on the field of battle; and, after hard service, returned to his home 
with a shattered limb and the consciousness of having done his 
duty. And there was poor John Byrne, a noble fellow, who from 
the very depths of human misery rejected all temptations to leave 
our service; and while crawling on the deck of a prison ship, naked, 
famished and desolate, still cried out to our enemies, ‘ Hurrah for 
America!’” [Wm. F. Carne, in Ave Maria, June 30, 1900.] 


PHILADELPHIA CATHOLICS WHO PAID MILITARY FINES FROM MARCH, 
1777, TO APRIL, 1783, COLLECTED BY LIEUTENANT AND SUB- 
LIEUTENANTS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Capt. Byrn’s Co. Capt. Austin’s Co. 
Rodger Flahaven John Rudolph 
Garrick [Garrett] Cottinger.... 13 

Capt. Bradford’s Co. 

Rodger Flahaven 


Capt. Peale’s Co. 
John Sowerwald 


Capt. Fisher’s Co. 
2D BATTALION. Redman Byrn 
Capt. Paschal’s Co. 


George Mead Capt. McCartney's Co. 


: Jas. Reynolds 
Capt. Beren’s Co. John Carroll 


Thos. Fitzsimons Redman Byrne 


Capt. Rush’s Co. Jas. Reynolds 
Barnard Faris . 
[From Accounts of Philadelphia. By John Nicholson, at 
Ridgway Library. ] 
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MARCHES AND ENCAMPMENTS OF THE ARMY UNDER 
THE COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 
IN THE YEAR 1781 


From Abbe Robin's Nouveau Voyage dans l Amerique Septentrionale 





DATES 


CAMPS 


Distances 
Eng. Miles 








June 
II 
II to 20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


27 
28 
29 
30 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 








From Newport, R. I. 
To Providence. . . 
Halt 


To Waterman... 


To Plainfield... . 
To Windham 

To Bolton 

To East Hartford 
Halt 

To Farmington 

To Baron’s Tavern . 


To Breakneck . . . 


To Newtown.... 


Halt 

To Ridgebury . . 
To North Castle . 
Halt 

To Philipsburg. . . 


To Northcastle. . 
ToCrompond ... 
To King’s Ferry . . 
Hait 

To Stony Point 

To Suffers .. . 
To Pompton... 
To Whippany . . 
Halt 

To Bullion’s Tavern 





22 
14 
18 


5 
16 


14 
16 


16 





August 
31 


Sept’ ber 
I 


wo On Aun fw WN 


~~ 
- 0 


12 
13, 14,15 
16 
17 
18 





To Somerset. ... 


To Princeton 

‘Te Tremtom . ..».% 
To Lion Tavern . . 
To Philadelphia . . 
Halt 

To Chester 

To Newport... 
To Head of Elk .. 
To Susquehanna Ferry 
To Burk’s Tavern . 
To White Marsh . . 
To Baltimore 

Halt 

To Spire 

To Coath 

To Annapolis . . 
Halt until the 2rst, 
when sail was made 
on Chesapeake Bay 
for Jamestown. 


To Jamestown. . . 


| To Williamsburg. . 


Before York. . . 





Total miles 





Total Encampments| 








[Mag. Am. His., July, 1881. 
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“MY RELIGION NO OBSTACLE TO SERVING MY COUN- 
TRY’—DR. JOSEPH CAUFFMAN’S APPLICATION TO 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FOR SERVICE IN “ONE OF 
THE MOST GLORIOUS CAUSES WHICH MAN E’ER 
BEHELD FROM THE VERY CREATION OF THE 
WORLD”—GIVES HIS LIFE FOR THE FREEDOM 
AND INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUNTRY. 


In Book II of CaTHoLIcs AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
[pp. 215-216] is an account of Dr. Joseph Cauffman, a Catholic of 
Philadelphia, a graduate of the University of Vienna, born in 
Philadelphia in 1755, who, while Surgeon of the United States 
frigate “‘ Randolph,” lost his life on March 7, 1778, off Barbadoes, 
when that vessel, commanded by Captain Nicholas Biddle, was 
blown up after an encounter with the British cruiser “ Yarmouth.” 

The following letter from the Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
in the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, is young 
Doctor Cauffman’s application to that Patriot and Minister to France 
for service in aid of his country. 

It is an evidence of the nobility of the character of the young 
graduate and of his devotion to his Religion that he professed his 
Faith, declaring it could be no obstacle to serving his country. 


VIENNA, 23d of April, 1777. 

Sir: Difference of station, the most honourable place you hold 
in one of the most glorious causes which man e’er beheld from the 
very creation of the world-and the numberless occupations which the 
love of mankind & our dear Country has ever conferred upon you, 
restrained long since the ardent desire I had of writing to you. 
However at length I thought it an essential part of my duty to pay 
my respects to a man for whom I have always nourished the highest 
esteem & veneration not only as one famous in literature & of the 
most unblemished character but much more as one to whom Pos- 
terity is so much indebted for his glorious endeavors to maintain 
the liberty of almost one-quarter of the world. Surely, then, Sir, * 
you'll not take amiss my boldness especially if you consider that 
presumption itself, if well grounded, is laudable. ‘ 

I was born in Philadelphia & sent abroad in the most tender 
years to imbibe knowledge, particularly in the medical way. I have 
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studied a considerable time in this University where I have had the 
satisfaction to see my labours crowned with honcur. My only wish 
& desire is to prove one day or other serviceable to my country for 
which, tho’ my youth & my not having accomplished my studies till 
now have rendered me hitherto incapable, I should be happy in 
spending the rest of my days, my repose & blood. Let our foolish 
modern moralists ridicule love for one’s country as much as they 
please, I shall always think it the first duty of man to serve his 
country, as much as ever lies in his power, it being the dictate of 
reason, nature and own proper respect. Though I have not had the 
honour to serve America in person still I have the satisfaction to 
think that Iam in some measure concerned. The present war has 
put me into somewhat critical circumstances, as my father has been 
thereby hindered in sending my remittances. However I glory in 
this small misfortune, as I am, at least in some respect, touched by 
the present calamities. How happy should I be if I could partake 
of everything in person! It is chiefly for this reason that I make 
bold to trouble you with the present. I have applied myself with an 
indefatigable zeal to my studies in order to prove some day or other 
a worthy citizen of America, to which the success I have had con- 
vinces me I can be serviceable at least in the branch which I profess ; 
witness the enclosed attestations which I thought myself bound by 
duty to send you, that you may be convinced of my sincerity & 
nothing less than boasting. One of ‘em is from the renowned Dr. 
De Huin, the other from the learned Dr. Stoll, his successor. I 
have particularly studied anatomy & surgery thinking that the army 
will stand in most need of these two branches. If therefore you 
find my preference of the least service in the present contest, I am 
ready to return to my native shore by such means as you shall be 
pleased to prescribe to me, being much more content’ with a less 
lucrative but still more glorious station than with the more brilliant 
office which I have reason to expect in this University, for our 
Country is always to be preferred to any other whatever in the 
world, especially when it is engaged in an affair that concerns its 
aras et focos. But should you think it more advisable for me to 
remain sometime longer in Europe in order to enable myself in 
some other branch &c., I submit to your advice and judgment, onlv 
beseeching you to point out some way by which I may be supplied 
from my Father with necessary remittances towards the prosecution 
of what you may advise me. If you should desire to be informed 
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on any matter whatever in or concerning the Austrian Dominions, 
&c., which can be of any service to our Country, you can but com- 
mand; no pains shall be thought too great, no stone left unturned 
to procure you the proper information, & tho’ you may be, as is 
natural, somewhat diffident in trusting anything to an unknown 
person, still you’ll certainly always find in me a faithful & an honest 
man. Put me to the trial, & let the event speak. This is but a hint 
of what would with reason be enlarged. 

I have given no description of my family, as I suppose it is 
known to you; all we have to boast of is honesty & this I think is 
sufficient in the depraved age we live in. Nor do I imagine my 
being educated in the Catholic Religion will prove any obstacle to 
my serving my Country & doing the duty of an honest & worthy 
citizen. I cannot [persuade (?)] myself that such great & thinking 
men, under whose direction America so gloriously proceeds will 
by any ways oppose my ardent desires for so trivial a reason. Cer- 
tainly the many able . . . which they have bestowed on the public, 
to the admiration of all Europe, convince me of the contrary. But 
to make an end of talking, I finish by beseeching you to secure the 
wish of one who would be happy in contributing something to 
American Liberty & showing on all occasions the high esteem he 
has for a man whom the Almighty has bestowed on our Country 
as its Saviour & Protector. 


Sir I remain with due 
respect your ever devoted Servant 


Jos. CAUFFMAN. 


P.S.—I make bold to beg the favour of a line or two at leisure 
in answer to the enclosed. My directions are—Monsr. Jos. Cauff- 
man, M.D. & Memb. de faculté en Medecine 4 Vienne, Austriche. 

N.B.—Many able officers, even of rank, who have served in 
both the last wars in Germany have expressed a desire of taking 
part in the present contest, provided they have previous intelligence 
of the conditions upon which such steps could be undertaken. 
Several have begged me to write you on this topic which I have 
done by way of hint in compliance with their respected bequests. 
I beg you would forward the enclosed attestations either to America 
or send them back to Vienna. If you send any to America be 
pleased to direct to my father. 
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THE CHEVALIER DE PONTGIBAUD, MAJOR _ IN 
CONTINENTAL ARMY AND AIDE-DE-CAMP TO 
LAFAYETTE. 


Charles Albert, one of the two sons of César de Moré, Lord of 
‘Chaliérs and Knight of St. Louis, was born April 21, 1758, at 
‘Clermont Ferraud, ten miles from Pontgibaud. His career in youth 
and manhood may be read in A French Volunteer of the War of 
Independence, but these not being relevant to our purpose are not 
related here. 

The war for American Independence being on and Lafayette 
engaged therein, the Lord of Chaliérs considered this “a lucky 
chance” to send to Lafayette “this fiery young man and at the same 
time open up to him the career of a soldier.” 

So the young Chevalier de Pontgibaud, less than twenty years, 
“went off with a light heart to help the Americans gain their 
liberty,” at “an age when less adventurous youth are quietly pur- 
suing their studies.” 

So with “an allowance of 100 louis a year and 2,000 crowns 


counted down at the port “ of La Rochelle the young Chevalier took 
passage on the ship Arc-en-liel and sailed for the New World.” 
After a voyage—‘“a very bad one’”—of sixty-seven days the 
ship arrived at Chesapeake Bay at nightfall, the Captain intending 
‘to enter the next morning to proceed to Baltimore. Obliged to 


sé 


enter the James River, owing to a fog, the vessel was soon “ within 
a couple of canon shots of the British war vessel the Jsis of 64 
guns and soon drifted within range and there went aground near 
Hampton. The shore pirates then pillaged the vessel and robbed 
all the passengers. So that the Chevalier had nothing, he relates, 
“except the clothes on my back and no money except nine or ten 
louis I chanced to have in my pocket.” 

From Hampton he “ set out to join the army” of Washington, 
then at Valley Forge, where he believed he would “run no risk of 
-dying of hunger,” though “ it was a long journey to make on foot.” 
At Williamsburg he met Frenchmen who recommended him to 
complain of the robbery to Thomas Jefferson, then Governor of 
Virginia. He did so and was given a certificate “ recommeding 
me to the charity of all with whom I should meet.” 

So he walked all the way to Valley Forge, “ through sand and 
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December, his baggage consisting “of a single shirt, a flask filled 
with gin and a pocket of bad maize bread, five louis in purse and a 
passport signed “ Jefferson.” “ At last, early in November, I arrived 
at Valley Forge,” he writes in his memoirs, but it was probably 
early in January, 1778, as Washington did not encamp there until 
late in December, 1777. 

“Soon I came in sight of the camp. My imagination had 
pictured an army with uniforms, the glitter of arms, standards, etc., 
in short, military pomp of all sorts. Instead of the imposing spec- 
tacle I expected, I saw, grouped together or standing alone, a few 
militia men, poorly clad and for the most part without shoes; many 
of them badly armed, but all well supplied with provisions and I 
noticed that:tea and sugar formed part of their rations. In passing 
through the camp I also noticed soldiers wearing cotton nightcaps 
under their hats, and some having for cloaks or great great-coats, 
coarse woolen blankets exactly like those provided for the patients 
in our French hospitals. I learned afterwards these were the officers 
and generals. Such, in strict truth, was the appearance of this 
armed mob, the leader of whom was the man who has rendered the 
name of Washington famous; such were the colonists—unskilled 
warriors who in a few years learned how to conquer the finest 
troops England could send against them. Impressed by these sights 
which had quite destroyed my illusions, I made my way through 
this singular army to the quarters of the Marquis de la Fayette. I 
presented myself to him and told him frankly my whole story. He 
listened to my history with attention and kindness, and at my request 
enrolled me as a volunteer. He also wrote to France and before 
long received the reply confirming my statements. He then 
appointed me one of his aides-de-camp, with the rank of Major, and 
from that moment never ceased to load me with benefits and marks 
of confidence. The Marquis de la Fayette presented me as his aide- 
de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief. 

“ When I arrived at the camp I was in a pitiable condition, but: 
the Marquis de la Fayette had the extreme kindness to furnish me 
with the means of procuring a horse and a suitable equipment. A 
plan was proposed to effect a diversion by attacking Canada, where. 
we were informed, we should find few troops to oppose us, and 
towards the middle of January, the Marquis de la Fayette went to 
take command of the troops round Albany. . . . The projected 
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attack on Canada was postponed, for some reason of which I am 
ignorant, and we returned to Valley Forge. . 

“We returned to the camp at Valley Forge about the 15th of 
March. The enemy were still quiet in Philadelphia, dancing and 
drinking in true English style, and deeming themselves perfectly 
safe. We were not sufficiently strong to attempt to dislodge them. 
and were obliged to wait till 15th of April when our recruits and 
reinforcements were to arrive. We remained inactive till then. The 
weather was still very cold... . By 15th of April our reinforce- 
ments had arrived and we were preparing to open the campaign 
when we learned, with as much surprise as pleasure, that the 
British army had received orders to evacuate Philadelphia and fall 
back on New York. Their army was. composed of veteran soldiers, 
was superior to us in numbers, and moreover, protected by intrench- 
ments. We imagined that the Cabinet at London had probably 
heard of the expected arrival of the squadron under Comte d’Estaing. 
The British prepared to leave Philadelphia and retire upon New 
York. They had to cross two rivers—the Delaware and the North 
River—before arriving at New York. We prepared to harass their 
rear-guard. General Washington was anxious to afford the Marquis 
de la Fayette every opportunity to distinguish himself, and ordered 
him to take a strong body of troops and cross the Schuylkill, at a 
spot on the left of the British position, and cut off their rear-guard, 
if the opportunity should occur. 

“We left about midnight, silently crossed the Schuylkill, and 
took up a position in a wood very close to Philadelphia, in order to 
be able to reconnoitre the enemy at daybreak and attack if we had 
the chance. The main body of our army was ready to support us. 
in less than two hours if we signalled for help. The British, who 
had spies amongst our men, were soon informed of our plans. They 
made a sortie, carried the weak post we had established on the banks 
of the Schuylkill to secure our retreat and then marched in our 
rear, hoping to catch us between two fires. Our little army, ignorant 
of the danger of the position, was about to be caught in a trap. It 
happened otherwise, however. We had bivouaced, and were resting, 
and waiting for daybreak. Fortunately a surgeon had heard of this 
night march of the garrison of Philadelphia to cut off our retreat 
and take us in the rear. He had searched along the banks of the 
river and found a ford where there was only three or four feet of 
water. I was lying on the ground near our General when the 
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surgeon came up and whispered the information he had found out 
and the discovery of the ford, of which we did not expect the 
existence. La Fayette, awakened by the sound of our voices, asked 
what was the matter, and the surgeon repeated what he had told 
me. Our General was admirably cool. He quietly told the surgeon 
to return to his post and as soon as he had left, ordered me to mount 
my horse and see for myself that the information was true. I 
ascertained that the surgeon was quite correct. The order to march 
was given and our retreat effected quietly and promptly and our 
little army crossed the Schuylkill in. good order. We were drawn 
up on the right bank and made the signals previously agreed upon. 
The enemy did not dare show himself, being afraid of being caught 
in a snare. Our expedition, which had served to puzzle the enemy, 
brought a good deal of praise to our General, which, to say the 
truth, he deserved, but thanks were also due the cautious and 
watchful surgeon who found the ford so opportunely—nothing was 
said about him, however. A few days later the British army had 
evacuated Philadelphia. We followed it almost within sight and 
at Rareton [Raritan] River General Lee attacked the enemy’s rear- 
guard in the morning. This was composed of 7,000 men, the flower 
of the army, and comprised the regiment of Foot Guards. I was 
present at this affair where the Marquis de la Fayette was under 
Lee’s orders. We were thoroughly beaten, our soldiers fled in the 
greatest disorder, and we could not succeed in rallying them, or of 
even getting thirty men to keep together. As usually happens the 
General who commanded was accused of treason. This was my 
first battle. The stragglers reformed behind our main army whilst 
the British had the impudence to pursue us with reinforcements 
General Washington waited for them in a strong position with all 
his army drawn up in battle order. The English had a deep ravine 
to cross before they could reach us; their brave infantry did not 
hesitate an instant, but charged us with the bayonet and was 
crushed by our artillery. The Guards lost half its men and the 
Colonel was fatally wounded. This engagement was called the 
Battle of Monmouth. The heat was so excessive that we found 
soldiers dead without having received a wound. We slept on the 
field of battle amongst the dead whom we had not time to bury 
The day had been so hot, in both senses, that everyone had need of 
test. There was no further fighting until the English reached New 
York. We arrived before the city at almost the same moment as 
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they entered it. We should have needed one hundred thousand men 
to attack the place and we had but fifteen thousand.” 

After relating the attempt of Arnold to betray. West Point to 
the British and the capture of André, the Chevalier continues : 

“ All this passed at a very little distance from our camp. I had 
gone, out of curiosity, to see the Generals arrive and so was a 
witness, by accident, of this great drama. The inn-keeper told me 
that three militiamen had arrested a very suspicious looking person 
who had offered them money to let him go free, and showed me the 
place where he was confined. I went to see him and spoke to him, 
but as I did not know Major André by sight I imagined the man to 
be nothing more than one of the enemy’s spies. I was not the only 
person astonished a quarter of an hour later. General Washington 
arrived with his staff and having been told of the arrest, ordered 
Colonel Hamilton to go and examine the accused and bring back a 
report. I followed the Colonel. The low room was very dark, and 
as night was falling, a light was brought. The Colonel sprang back 
in astonishment and dismay on recognizing Major André. Colonel 
Hamilton ordered the militiamen not to lose sight of their prisoner 
for a moment and hurried back to the General. 

After relating the trial and execution of André, the Chevalier 
continued : 

“A little later Comte d’Estaing appeared before New York 
with a fleet of twelve vessels of the line and several frigates. . . 
The Marquis de la Fayette gave me a letter of introduction to 
d’Estaing, which I presented, though I was a trifle nervous at the - 
idea of an interview with such an important personage. He received 
me very well and asked me a good many questions which I was 
easily able to answer. I was closeted with him fully two hours - 
I partook of a most excellent dinner on board the Admiral’s vessel 
and was, therefore, much surprised to hear Comte d’Estaing com- 
plain that he was in need of the necessaries of life. I announced 
the speedy arrival of fifty fat oxen—which caused universal pleasure 
—that before I had ceased speaking the good news was being con- 
veyed by speaking trumpet or signals to ail the vessels of the fleet. 
All the officers surrounded me and cross-questioned me as to our 
position, forces, &c. I was quite an important personage. At last 
I took leave of Comte d’Estaing, who entrusted me with despatches 
to Washington. I remember that he also gave me some kegs of 
lemons and pine-apples which he had found on a prize he had cap- 
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tured. To regain the camp I had a voyage of twenty miles to make 
in a boat. I was so hungry during the night that I devoured several 
of the pine-apples; and they nearly killed me.” 

After relating the siege of Newport, Rhode Island, by the 
British and the abandonment by d’Estaing who repaired to Boston, 
Chevalier de Pontgibaud relates: 

“The Chevalier de Preville, who commanded the three frigates 
intended to protect our communications, wrote to -me to ask if he 
could obtain some supplies for his sailors. I handed his letter to 
the Marquis de la Fayette. General Sullivan authorized me to take 
a detachment and forage between the two camps. For twenty-four 
hours I was in chief command and had to make all the military and 
gastronomic dispositions required. The space between the enemy’s 
forts and our lines was covered with houses and gardens, the 
owners of which had deserted them, not caring about living between 
two fires. My work had to be carried out right under the enemy’s 
nose, and I fully expected there would be some bullets to receive. 
I had requisitioned all the carts I could find and filled them with 
fruit and not a shot was fired. The frigates being informed by 
signal, of my expedition, sent off a number of boats and I protected 
the convoy to the beach. You should have seen the gusto with 
which the sailors devoured the apples and with what elacrity they 
unloaded the carts of potatoes and other vegetables. They hailed 
me as the good fairy of the fleet and when I went on board I was 
enthusiastically welcomed. After the siege of Newport was raised 
we returned to camp. General Washington and Congress decided 
to send La Fayette to France to ask for further supplies of men 
and money, the American paper money having fallen into utter 
discredit.” 

So with Lafayette the Chevalier de Pontgibaud returned to 
France. After six years when the Revolution had won the Inde- 
pendence of the Country he returned to America to collect his 
arrears of pay. He received in pay and interest ten thousand dollars, 
and after a brief stay in Philadelphia returned to France. His 
further career, not coming within the lines of this work, may be 
read in his Memoirs or in an article on “ The Pontgibaud Brothers” 
in The Rosary Magazine for April, 1910. 

Concerning his religious faith, though it is assumed that the 
vast majority of the French officers, soldiers and sailors helpful in 
aiding our Country, were Catholics, yet we have required some 
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evidence, however slight, that any specially spoken of were Catholics 
in profession at least. That evidence is given in the following letter 


sent us: . 
( Translation. ) 


PONTGIBAUD, Puy-DE-DoME, June 21, ’I0. 

Sir—M. Geoffrey de Grandmaison forwarded to me a few days 
ago a letter from you in which you ask if my grand-uncle, the 
Count of Moré,—or the Chevalier de Pontgibaud,—who served in 
the American War (of Independence) as artillery officer under 
General de la Fayette, was a practical Catholic. I can assure you 
that he was a Catholic, that he had the faith, and that he died as a 
good Catholic; but I would not be surprised if, in the course of his 
adventurous life there were times when he was more concerned with 
temporal than with spiritual affairs; yet it is none the less certain 
that he was a good Catholic, having had a father and mother who 
were themselves very good Catholics. 

Kindly accept, Sir, the assurance of my very distinguished 
regard. Le CTE. DE PONTGIBAUD. 

N.B.—The underscoring is in the original. 


THE CHURCH AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


Rev. I. T. Hecker, in The Church and the Age, pages 126-7, 
says of the Declaration of Independence: 

“These were declarations of no new truths, for they spring 
from right reason and the primitive instincts of human nature, and 
belong, therefore, to that natural order which had ever been asserted 
and defended by the great theologians and general councils of the 
Catholic church. These truths underlie every form of political gov- 
ernment founded in Catholic ages, correspond to the instincts of 
the people, and were only opposed by despots and Protestant theo- 
logians; and the erroneous doctrines concerning the natural order 
were brought into vogue by the so-called Reformation. Our Ameri- 
can institutions, in the first place, we owe to God, who made us 
what we are, and in the next place to the Catholic church, which 
ever maintained the natural order, man’s ability in that order, and 
his free will. Under God the founders of our institutions owed 
nothing to Englishmen or Dutchmen as Protestants, but owed all to - 
the self-evident truths of reason, to man’s native instincts of liberty, 
to the noble traditions of the human race upheld by God’s Chureh 
and strengthened by the conviction of these truths; their heroic 
bravery and their stout arms did the rest.” 
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WASHINGTON’S COMMENDATION OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY CORPS UNDER THE DUKE DE LAUZUN. 


The French Army being about to return to France after the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, October 19, 1781, Washing- 
ton addressed this letter to the Duke de Lauzun who had oper- 
ated on the left wing of the Allied Armies in that campaign and 
encounter : 


I have now the honor to mention to you, as I did some time 
ago to the Minister of France, that, viewing the peace so near a 
final conclusion, I could not hold myself justified in a desire to 
detain the troops under your command from the expectations of 
their sovereign or to prevent their own wishes of a return to their 
native country and friends. 

Nor can I omit, on this occasion to express to you, Sir, and to 
all the brave officers and soldiers of your corps, the high esteem I 
have for them, and the regard I shall ever entertain for their 
services in the cause of the United States, to whose independence 
and establishment as a nation they have contributed a noble share. 

Your particular services, Sir, with the politeness, zeal and 
attention, which I have ever experienced from you, have made a 
deep and lasting impression on my mind, and will serve to endear 
you to my remembrance. It would have been a great satisfaction 
to me to have had further opportunity to give you, in person, the 
assurance of my regard, could -your orders have admitted your 
longer continuance in the country. But my regret at parting with 
you will be somewhat softened by the flattering hope you are pleased 
to give me, that I may have the satisfaction of embracing you again 
in America; when you may be assured I shall ever most heartily 
rejoice in an opportunity of having it in my power to convince you 
of the very particular esteem and attachment, with which I have 
the honor to be, &c. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

To the Duke de Lauzun. 
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